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EURIPIDES IN MACEDON. 


ALL are agreed that towards the end of his long life Euripides left Athens 
and went to the court of Archelaus, king of Macedon. From Plato! and many 
other sources we know that Archelaus was the illegitimate son of Perdiccas II., 
by Simiche, a slave girl, and had succeeded to his father by murdering his uncle 
Alcetas, his half-brother, and his cousin. As these events occurred in 413 or 
412 B.C., the poet’s visit must have been later than that date, and has with 
probability been placed soon after the production of his Orestes at Athens in Ol. 
92. 4 (409-8). | 
Archelaus was a man of outstanding ability. How he organized the king- 
dom of Macedon we shall soon see. Moreover, he had a genuine love of culture 
of all kinds. Hardly was he seated on the throne before he began to invite 
poets, such as Euripides and Agathon,? and other eminent persons, amongst 
whom it is said that even Socrates* was included, to his court. This was at 
Aegae, situated in the ancient Pieria to the west of the river Axius (Vardar), 
and it remained the capital of Macedon until Philip II. removed the seat of 
government to the little town of Pella* where he had been reared, some thirty 
miles from Aegae and like it on the Pierian side of the Axius.°® 
It is further admitted that Euripides when in Macedon wrote at least two 
plays, the Bacchae and the Archelaus. I will presently urge that the Rhesus was 
also composed and performed in the same period and country. We know that 
the Bacchae, as also the Alemaeon at Corinth and the Iphigeneia in Aulis, were 
produced at Athens after the poet’s death by his son Euripides, but there is no 
reason why the Bacchae may not have been previously performed in Macedon, 
a view supported by the famous passage in that play (408 cf. 565) in praise of 
Pieria. But the Archelaus is our first concern. Noone has doubted that it was 
written and performed for Archelaus, the poet’s patron. The fragments® of 
this play (mostly preserved in the Florilegium of Stobaeus) amount to some 
eighty-four lines, which not only enable us to form some opinion of the style of 
the drama, but also show that the version of the story of Archelaus, the founder 
1 Gorg. 470D-471 ; cf. Athen., p. 217d; Aelian, Axius. 

Var. Hist. XII. 43. 6 Nauck, Trag. Graec. Fragm., pp. 426-436. A 
2 Schol. on Ar. Ran, 85. fragment of the play in Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Vol. 
3 Arg. I. to Ar. Nub. III., p. 66 (reprinted by von Arnim, Supplementum 


4 Strabo 277. 14 (Didot). Euripideum, p. 80), adds nothing for our purpose. 
5 Id. 277. 43 makes Pieria extend to the 
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of the monarchy, handed down by Hyginus,' gives an accurate account of the 
argument of the play: ‘Archelaus was a son of Temenus, king of Argos. 
Driven into exile by his brothers, he went into Macedonia (Mygdonia? M. 
Schmidt) to King Cisseus. The latter being hard pressed in war by his neigh- 
bours, promised the stranger his kingdom and his daughter in marriage if he 
saved him from his foes. Archelaus routed the enemy in a single battle and 
then asked the king to fulfil his promises. But the latter at the instance of his 
friends broke his word, and tried to destroy Archelaus by treachery. To that 
end he ordered a pit (fouea) to be dug, filled with charcoal and set on fire, with 
brushwood laid over it in order that Archelaus might fall into it. One of the 
king’s slaves revealed the plot to Archelaus, who on hearing the tale requested 
the king to grant him a private interview ; the latter consented and thereupon 
Archelaus seized him and flung him into the pitfall and thus despatched him.’ 
He at once fled into Pieria (which later became part of Lower Macedonia) in 
accordance with an oracle from Apoilo, under the guidance of a she-goat, and 
there founded a town (not far from the Axius) which he named Aegae after 
the goat. 

As some insist on a fundamental geographical and ethnological difference 
between Macedonia and Thrace, a few remarks on this point will not be out of 
place. Macedonia was merely a political term, originally the name of a very 
small district, called (it is said) from an old chieftain Macedo,’ and it gradually 
was extended to district after district of ancient Thrace, as the Temenids en- 
larged their kingdom. That the Macedni of whom Macedo was probably the 
eponymous hero were an Illyrian tribe is likely, but it must be remembered 
that save in dialect and the fashion of wearing the hair, there was no real 
distinction between the Illyrians and the aboriginal Thracians,* both practising 
tattooing and thereby sharply distinguished from the Celtic tribes beyond the 
Danube. Homer* seems to have made Thrace begin from Thessaly, the Peneius 
being the boundary (as it was of Macedonia in classical times), since Ares® 
when coming ‘from Thrace’ to the Ephyrii and Phlegians who dwelt at the 
mouth of that river passed down it south of Olympus. Hera on her way from 
Olympus to Troy passed first across Pieria, next Emathia and the mountains 
of Thrace, amongst which he reckons Athos, which formed part of the later 
Chalcidice. He likewise knew the Paeonians, from the river Axius,® but nothing 
of Macedonia or Bottiaea. Strabo says that ‘of old Pieria, Olympus, Pimpla, 
and Leibethron were districts and mountains of Thrace, but now the Mace- 
donians hold them.” He further says that Macedonia was of old called 
Emathia® and that Pieria was part of it, and further that after the town of Dium 
[on the Thessalian frontier] comes the Haliacmon debouching into the Thermaic 
Gulf, and from this the sea-board of the gulf towards the north is called Pieria 
as far as the river Axius.® Scholars dispute this because the district between 


1 Fab. 219. ? Strabo 275, 23 (Didot). 4 Jl, XIV. 226-7. 5 Tl, Xill. 301. 
3 Ridgeway, Early Age of Greece, Vol. L., 6 Ji, XVI. 288, 7 Strabo 404, 38. 
Pp. 351-2. 8 Id. 275, 21. 9 Id. 277, 43. 
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the Haliacmon and the Axius in classical times was Bottiaea, and because 
Alorus at the mouth of the Haiiacmon is called a Bottiaean town. But there 
is no real difficulty in the same territory having two names, for the Bottiaeans 
were comparatively new-comers from Sicily and Iapygia, who had conquered 
that portion of the ancient Pieria between the Haliacmon and the Axius in 
which Pella was situated. Similarly, Pydna is termed both a town of Mace- 
donia and a town of Pieria.1_ There seems also no better reason for doubting 
that the district in which Aegae stood was also part of the ancient Pieria, that 
ancient district which took its name from the Thracian tribe of Pieres (who 
dedicated their land to the Muses). If not part of Pieria, it must have been 
part of Paeonia, for next to the Pierians on the north, wherever the frontier lay, 
was Paeonia, which also formed an important province of the Macedonian 
kingdom. The Paeonians were aboriginal Thracians, and they stretched right 
to the Pangean range, where their neighbours were the aboriginal Thracian 
Bessi, who had the shrine and oracle of Dionysus (infra). East of the Axius 
and south of Paeonia lay Mygdonia, another important province of early 
Macedon. But the Mygdonians were undoubtedly aboriginal Thracians. After 
the retreat of Xerxes, Alexander I. added to his realm all the region west of the 
Strymon, occupied by the Bisaltae and other Thracian tribes, and he thus got 
possession of the metalliferous mountains between the Strymon valley and 
Mygdonia. It is thus clear that the kingdom of Macedon, although starting 
from the Illyrians on the north-west, was mainly composed from Thessaly to 
the Strymon of territories known collectively as Thrace from the dawn of 
history and occupied by tribes of undoubted Thracian race. Just as the later 
Bottiaea was a district of Thrace, so the region later termed Chalcidice from 
the Chalcidian settlers was regarded asa part of Thrace by Homer, Herodotus, 
Thucydides and Strabo, and the settlers were termed the Chalcidians in Thrace. 
When the Macedonian kingdom later extended its boundary to the Hebrus and 
even to the Nestus, all the region thus added continued to be known as Thrace. 
Therefore any attempts to draw a sharp line between Macedonians and 
Thracians is unhistorical. 

Let us now return to the Archelaus. In fvagm. 229 (Nauck) we not only 
have king Cisseus addressed by name, but a reference to fire,* almost certainly 
the fire in the pitfall. 

On the other hand, Diodorus and Justin,* Dexippus and Eusebius, etc., 
represent not Archelaus but one Caranus as the founder of the Macedonian 
monarchy. According to them Caranus was a Heraclide of the family of 
Temenus, and a brother of Phidon of Argos (747 B.c.), and he led into that 
region, which later became Lower Macedonia, a large body of Greeks. Follow- 
ing a flock of goats in the midst of a fierce storm of rain, he entered the town of 
Edessa unobserved by the inhabitants. Recalling an oracle by which he had 


3 Justin VIII. 1, XXIII. 2; Diod. Sic. Fragm. 
VII. 16, 1 (Didot); Plut. Alex. 2. 


1 Strabo 277, 2 and 275, Io. 
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been bidden to seek a kingdom by the guidance of goats, he settled there, and 
changed its name to Aegae in commemoration of the event. 

From these two stories a series of archaic Macedonian silver coins with the 
type of a kneeling he-goat have been attributed with probability to Aegae,! a 
view greatly strengthened by the occurrence of a goat on the bronze coins 
struck a: Edessa, the name of Aegae in Roman Imperial times. 

According to Herodotus,” neither Archelaus nor Caranus was the name of 
the founder of the Temenid house of Macedon, but Perdiccas; three brothers— 
Gauanes, Aeropus and Perdiccas—fied from Argos to Illyria and crossed into 
Upper Macedonia to the town of Lebaea. There they took service as free 
labourers with the chief, whose name is not given. One became horse-keeper, 
the second neatherd, and Perdiccas the youngest, shepherd. The chief’s wife, 
in the ancient fashion, herself baked the bread. Before long she was astonished 
to see that the loaf baked for Perdiccas swelled to twice the size of the rest. 
When this had happened several times, she told her husband. He at once 
regarded it as a portent, sent for the three hirelings, and bade them leave his 
land. They asked for the wages due to them. The sun happened to be 
shining down the wide chimney of the house. Pointing to it, the king said: ‘I 
give you the only wages you deserve.’ The two elder brothers stood aghast, 


but the youngest, who happened to have a knife in his hand, said: ‘O King, we 


accept your offer,’ and with his knife he traced the outline of the sun on the 
wall, thrice drew the sunlight into his bosom, and then he and his brothers 
departed. One of those that stood by told the king what had happened. The 
latter enraged at the tale despatched horsemen to put them to death. Now 
there is a river in that region to which the descendants of the men from Argos 
still sacrifice as to a saviour, for this river, so soon as the sons of Temenus had 
crossed it, rose to such a height that the horsemen could not cross. The 
fugitives reached another district of Macedonia near the gardens known as 
those of Midas the son of Gordias, where grow natural roses having sixty 
petals, and where, according to the Macedonians, Silenus was captured. North 
of this lies Mount Bermion (Doxa). Here the children of Temenus settled, and 
gradually reduced the rest of Macedonia. 

According to Herodotus, Perdiccas was succeeded by Philip I., he by Aeropus, 
he by Alcetas, he by Amyntas I., he by his son Alexander I., the contemporary of 
Xerxes. From Thucydides® we learn that Alexander I. was succeeded by his 
son Perdiccas II., the father of Archelaus. This historian‘ tells us that Arche- 
laus, by building fortresses, by horses, arms, and other military equipment, and 
by making good straight roads, did more to strengthen the kingdom than all the 
eight kings that preceded him, thus adding to the list one more than Herodotus 
gives. 

Thus while the later authorities put Caranus at the head of the list and 
place three others between him and Perdiccas, and Herodotus makes Perdiccas 
the founder, Thucydides, who has one more in his list than the latter, may have 


1 Head, Hist. Num., p. 198 (ed. 2). 2 VIII. 137-9. 3 II. 99. # II. roo, 
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had Caranus at the head of his list. It has to be observed that Herodotus 
makes Gauanes ard Aeropus as well as Perdiccas founders of the monarchy. 
But it seems almost certain that Caranus is no other than the Gauanes of 
Herodotus, since with the change of v into p, or vice versa, the names are 
practically identical. There is therefore nothing strange in Caranus, the elder 
brother being placed at the head of the dynasty in some accounts. It must also 
be observed that Herodotus neither says anything about the settlement at 
Aegae, as the capital of Lower Macedonia, nor does he mention either form of 
the goat story, although he does say that Perdiccas the younger brother tended 
the small cattle (ra Aewra tHv mpo8dtwv). But it must be remembered that 
Euripides was the contemporary of Herodotus, being born in 480 B.c., only 
four years later than the Father of History, and that as he actually lived at the 
Macedonian court he had every opportunity for learning the official accounts of 
the early days of the monarchy. The part played by the goat in the founding 
of Aegae may be regarded as just as authentic as that told by Herodotus, 
since in the former there is no miraculous element such as the swelling of the 
loaf related by the great historian. 

We may therefore take it that Euripides embodied in his drama the version 
in vogue at Aegae, but with one notable exception—the name of the founder of 
the dynasty. None of the early kings is called Archelaus in any version, and 
accordingly the writer of the anonymous life of Euripides is probably right in 
saying that, out of compliment to Archelaus, the poet composed a drama 
bearing the same name as that king. Whether it was Gauanes or Caranus or 
Perdiccas who stood at the head of the family tree of the royal house, Euripides 
could easily term him Archelaus, ‘leader of the people’—a name peculiarly 
appropriate to the founder of a kingdom. Nowas Dio Chrysostom (IV. 71) 
affirms that Archelaus was a goatherd and went to Macedonia driving goats, it 
would appear that in the play of Euripides Archelaus was made a goatherd and 
drove goats before him to Aegae, in which particular the drama then would 
have coincided with the versions of Justin and Diodorus, who represent Caranus 
as bringing a body of Greeks and being led by a flock of goats to Aegae. It is 
worth noting that the late grammarian Diomedes (whose date is quite uncertain), 
when laying down that sorrow is the proper theme for tragedy, says: ‘ For that 
reason Euripides, when king Archelaus requested him to compose a tragedy on 
himself, declined to do so lest anything might happen to that monarch, pointing 
out that the proper function of Tragedy was to deal with misfortune.’ This 
story is by no means improbable, since the Chola Emperor Rajaraja I., of 
Tanjore, in the eleventh century A.D., had not only a drama called Rajaraja 
composed on his own exploits, but endowed in his lifetime a dramatic company 
to perform it in a great temple which he had built... Why might not a 
Macedonian king have had a like ambition? Euripides might well feel 
diffident about handling so delicate a theme as that of the king who had 
reached his throne by aseries of family murders. But to write a drama on the 


1 Ridgeway, Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non-European Races, p. 204. 
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founder of the monarchy was quite a natural thing, and accordingly he did it 
taking the local version of the vicissitudes of the founder, whether sa called 
Caranus, Gauanes, or Perdiccas in the family story, and he simply termed hi 
Archelaus. According to Agatharchides,’ some said Euripides invested his 
hero Archelaus with some of the exploits of Temenus, and re mein 
Teiresias as having lived for more than five generations. ' ; 
We next come to the place and the occasion of the play. Therecan be no 
doubt that the place was Aegae, the capital of the kingdom until after 
Philip IL’s accession in 359 B.c. That Aegae was the ancient seat of the 
Temenid kings is rendered certain from the fact that here were their tombs, a 
we know from a passage in Plutarch’s Life of Pyrrhus of Epirus:? ‘ When 
Pyrrhus had defeated Antigonus Gonatas the Macedonian king es B.C.) and 
had made himself master of Aegae he treated the population hasty both in 
other respects and by leaving as garrison some of the Gauls who had taken 
part in the expedition. But the Gauls, being a race of insatiable greed 
proceeded to dig open the tombs of the kings, whose funeral rites mer 
there performed, plundered the treasure and scattered their bones in sheer 
wantonness.’ ‘ Pyrrhus paid little heed to this, either because he was too bus 
or because he was afraid to punish the barbarians. Consequently he gained - 
evil report with the Macedonians.’ The concluding words of this passage 
demonstrate the veneration in which the Macedonians held the tombs ne 
remains of their kings, who continued to be buried at Aegae at least down to 
the time of Alexander the Great. The relics of the great conqueror were onl 
saved from ruthless desecration by the Gauls by another lawless act When 
he died at Babylon in the fore-part of 322 B.c., Perdiccas, the son of Seanten 
made elaborate preparations for carrying his master’s remains to Aegae.® ie 
the end of 321 B.c., the great cortége set out, but before it reached E t 
Ptolemy Lagos had already made himself master of that country by amit 
death Cleomenes the satrap appointed by Alexander. On the nak of 
Perdiccas, Ptolemy soon persuaded the Macedonians who had charge of the 
body for conveyance to Aegae to hand it over to himself, whereupon he buried 
it in the Macedonian fashion at Memphis.* But Ptolemy Philadelphus, son 
and successor of Lagos, translated the body to Alexandria, where it la fe a 
golden sarcophagus. Alexander was honoured as a hero with ste ei 
sacrifices and games. Yet his remains, though saved from the Gauls, did not 
altogether escape the spoiler, for when Ptolemy Cocces seized the ome for a 
brief space, he stole the golden sarcophagus, and in Strabo’s day (circ. Christian 
era) the relics of the great conqueror layin a sarcophagus of glass. The tomb 
called the Sema, was in a court of the famous palace close to the museum (with 
its noble library) and around it were the graves of the Ptolemaic kings.°® 
We may have little doubt that the tombs of the ancient kings of Macedon 

at Aegae, opened by the Gauls, were great tumuli, closely resembling the 

1 Phot. Bidl., p. 444, b. 39 (cited by Nauck), 3 Diod. Sic. XVIII. 26, 1, 2. 
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numerous giant barrows still on the hills of the Vardar (Axius) valley and on 
those above the valleys of the Struma (anc. Strymon), whilst there are many 
similar on the hills that surround the valley of the Kritchma, the last affluent 
of the Maritza (Hebrus) before it reaches Philippopolis; many of these 
have been partially explored during the last seventy years, including the most 
remarkable of them, known as Doukhova Moghila (‘the Barrow of the Spirit ’),? 
whilst the excavations show the character of the offerings made at the tombs of 
the mighty dead. Similar barrows of all sizes are found in the district of 
Glasinatz in Bosnia,? at Jezerine in Herzegovina, regions occupied by the 
ancient Illyrians, all over the Balkans, and in Greece itself. The material 
remains found at such barrows (presently to be supported by literary evidence), 
make it certain that at the tombs of Aegizie sacrifices and other honours were 
regularly offered on fixed occasions to the kings that slept within, as was 
customary not only in ancient Europe, but is still practised by not a few races 
under the sun. 

Herodotus® has left us a graphic picture of the funeral of a Thracian 
noble: ‘ They lay out the dead for three days, then after killing all kinds of 
victims, and first making lamentation, they feast; after that they make away 
with the body, either by fire or else by burial in the earth, and when they have 
built a barrow they set on foot all kinds of contests, wherein the greatest 
prizes are offered for the hardest fashion of single combat.’ In the case of 
kings and other great men the funeral rites were repeated seasonally at the 
barrows. 

That there were such celebrations at Aegae, and that they were held by 
Archelaus, is proved by Arrian :* ‘ Alexander on his return from the destruction 
of Thebes (335 B.c.) offered the sacrifice to the Olympian Zeus still going on 
from the time of Archelaus, and the games at Aegae he arranged as an 
Olympic festival ; some say also that he held contests in honour of the Muses, 
and that during this time news came that the statue of Orpheus, the son of 
Oeagrus, the Thracian in Pieria, was continually sweating.’ Diodorus® gives 
a somewhat different version: ‘Alexander on his return from Greece incited 
his soldiers to contests, offered sumptuous sacrifices to the gods at Dium in 
Macedonia, and celebrated in honour of Zeus and the Muses the dramatic 
contests which his predecessor Archelaus had first established, continuing the 
festival for nine days, and naming each after one of the Muses; and he likewise 
entertained all his captains and the envoy~ from the various cities in a grand 
pavilion which he had built.’ It must be noted that Diodorus does not refer 
to Aegae, but makes the great festival take place at Dium, a little place at the 
foot of Olympus, on the high road from Greece into Macedonia, a very unlikely 
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5 XVII. 16, 3; cf. Dem. de fals. leg. 192-3 with 
Schol., who places the festival at Dium, and 
mentions the nine days for the nine Muses, 
probably following Diodorus. 
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place at which to hold a dramatic festival and entertain the envoys from all his 
cities. From these two passages it seems (1) that there were old games at 
Aegae; (2) that Archelaus established dramatic contests there; (3) that he 
founded the sacrifice to Zeus at Dium ; (4) that Alexander sacrificed to Olympic 
Zeus at Dium ; (5) that he celebrated the ancient games at Aegae, but after the 
fashion of the Olympic contests (as had taken place at Olympia itself, when 
the games set up by Heracles in honour of Pelops were later dedicated to 
Zeus, and just as also at Nemea the games in honour of Archemorus were later 
given over to Zeus); and (6) he held in honour of the Muses the dramatic 
contests which had been set up by Archelaus, but, as we may infer from the 
evidence of Diodorus combined with that of Arrian, not to the Muses, an 
innovation made by Alexander. That Archelaus did establish dramatic per- 
formances, though possibly not to the Muses, but in honour of his ancestors, is 
rendered certain by the fact that he not only invited Euripides, but also his 
younger contemporary Agathon, who, according to the Scholiast on the Frogs, 
continued a long time at the Macedonian court. We may therefore conclude 
with high probability that Euripides wrote the Archelaus for the festival held 
at Aegae in honour of the old kings, on whose goodwill, according to the 
belief of Thracians, Greeks and other races, the prosperity of their people 
largely depended. We have thus a close parallel to the ‘ Tragic dances’ at 
Sicyon in honour of Adrastus. 

As ‘ Pieria and Olympus, and Pimpla, and Libethron [the burial-place of 
Orpheus the Thracian] of old were regions and mountains of Thrace, though 
later under Macedonian sway,’! the absence of any mention of the great 
aboriginal Thracian hero-deity (infra)? in connexion with the dramatic 
performances at Aegae strongly confirms the present writer’s view that tragedy 
began not in the cult of Dionysus, but in that of the dead, and that when 
employed in honour of Dionysus it is only a single instance of a great world- 
wide principle. 

The Bacchae is admitted by all to have been composed in that part of 
Thrace then known as Macedonia, all being agreed that its wild scenery is 
based upon that country, though the scene is laid in Boeotia. It was first 
called Pentheus, after the ill-fated Theban king, whose resistance to Dionysus 
and his maenads led to his destruction, and thereby the glorification of the 
Thracian hero as an all-powerful deity. The famous chorus (408 sqq.) in 
praise of Pieria is peculiarly appropriate if the play were first performed 
at Aegae, the ancient capital of that region. 

There are thus two plays of Euripides confessedly written in Macedon, 
each on a native hero and under local influences. I would add the Rhesus as a 
third. Its theme, like those of the Archelaus and the Bacchae, is a native hero. 
It may be at once pointed out that almost all the critics, no matter how much 
they may differ on other points, are agreed that the author of the play knew 
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Thrace intimately. When this is once admitted, it will explain not a few of 
the difficulties raised by those who doubt its genuineness. The plot is taken 
direct from the Tenth Book of the Iliad, and this accounts for certain elements 
in its diction made much of by the critics, whilst the last scene is not Homeric, 
but is a native Thracian element. If the play were composed in Thrace by 
Euripides, the objection of the critics that it is unlike any other extant play of 
the poet is at once met. For the poet deliberately selected the Doloneza, with 
its description of the arrival of the Thracian king at Troyand his dramatic 
death immediately after, and made it all the more attractive for a native 
audience by adding to the Homeric story the purely Thracian element of the 
Muse. For a Macedonian-Thracian audience at the festival of Aegae there 
would have been little interest in one of the poet’s philosophizing plays, such 
as the Hippolytus. The theme of Rhesus gave a rude martial people exactly 
what they wanted—war and slaughter—just as in Elizabethan times the 
audiences delighted in plays such as The Famous Victories of Henry V., utilized 
by Shakespeare for his Life of King Henry the Fifth, which cannot be said to 
have any plot, but simply is a series of martial events. 

In historical times Rhesus was still famous throughout Thrace, whilst 
there is no doubt that he was venerated in the Strymon area, since the 
Athenian general Hagnon, when founding Amphipolis in 437 B.c., fetched 
certain bones supposed to be his from Troy and buried them near that river. 
Philostratus, writing in the third century after Christ, knows the story of 
Rhesus (whom Diomedes slew), and describes a sanctuary (70 ‘epov) of the 
hero on Rhodope (the next highest range in Thrace to the Haemus). It was 
inhabited by the Agrians, whilst the Bessi, who possessed the oracle of 
Dionysus, bordered on it. In his sanctuary Rhesus bred horses, marched in 
armour, hunted, as he did in life, and kept off pestilence from his land, whilst 
the boars and wild beasts came voluntarily to his altar for sacrifice. 

The author of the Rhesus makes the hero’s mother a Muse, one of the 
Pierides, to whom either Archelaus, or more probably Alexander, set up 
dramatic contests at Aegae. Critics have censured the introduction of the 
Muse at the end of the play; but if it were composed for a performance at 
Aegae in Pieria, the difficulty felt by the critics would be at once removed. 

The arguments for the genuineness of the play are: (1) That it has come down 
to us in the MSS. with the admittedly genuine plays of Euripides; (2) that one 
of the two arguments prefixed to the Rhesus, though mentioning that ‘ some 
suspected that it was not genuine owing to its Sophoclean stamp,’ states that it 
was inscribed as ‘ genuine’ in the Didascaliae, and that the interest it shows in 
astronomy makes it confessedly Euripidean; (3) that no other play named 
Rhesus was known in antiquity, which might thus get into the Didascaliae ; 
(4) that no one has ever shown any motive for substituting another play on the 
same theme, and with the same name (supposing that such ever existed) for the 
genuine play of Euripides in the MSS.; (5) and that no one has ever attempted 
to show how such a substitution could have escaped the lynx-eyed critics of 
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Alexandria; (6) that the writers of the Scholia on ll. 252 and 430, though 
criticizing the author for the use of certain terms, do not question the genuine- 
ness of the play, whilst in the Scholia on ll. 508 and 529, where Dionysodorus 
and Crates are cited, these critics in the very act of fault-finding proclaim their 
belief in the genuineness of the play, and there is no suggestion that the 
Scholiast who cited them was a whit more sceptical than they. Finally, it is 
probable that Parmeniscus (Schol. 529) and Aristarchus (Schol. 540) were of 
the same opinion. 

In the Scholion on |. 141, where MS. V. reads rupaife: otpatos ’ApyonXas, 
he recognizes that the verb is an incorrectly formed compound, and therefore 
states that the verse (o oriyos) is not by Euripides. Professor von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf would calmly delete ‘the verse’ (o oriyos) as an addition by some 
Byzantine scholar, and then explains the scholion as stating that ‘the play is 
not by Euripides.’ On this scholion, when mutilated most unjustifiably by 
himself, Wilamowitz bases his assault on the play, the rest of his attack being 
simply a series of ‘supposes’ and guesses—e.g. that the Rhesus was composed 
(circa 370-60 B.C.) by Theodectes. 

Let us examine briefly this theory. Theodectes was a native of Phaselis, 
a Dorian colony on the border of Pamphylia and Lycia. He died at Athens at 
the age of forty-one, and his townsmen erected a statue in his honour shortly 
before Alexander invaded Asia (333 B.c.). His birth may therefore be placed 
ciyca 376-5 B.c. He spent the greater part of his life at Athens, studied 
rhetoric under Isocrates, and is also said to have been a pupil of Plato and of 
Aristotle. But there is not the slightest evidence that he was ever in Macedon— 
a fact of great importance, since all are agreed that the author of the Rhesus 
was familiar with that region. There is also no evidence that, as some have 
supposed, Alexander had known Theodectes personally, although when he was 
at Phaselis he visited and crowned with garlands the statue of Theodectes ‘to 
show his respect for a man who had been associated with himself by means of 
Aristotle and philosophy ’'—i.e., who had, like himself, studied philosophy under 
Aristotle. There is, therefore, not a scintilla of evidence to support the guess of 
Dr. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf. 

That, however, Theodectes was a dramatist, and wrote at least one play of 
great interest through its bearing on the general principle of this paper, 
there is no doubt. Who has not heard of the grief of Artemisia the Carian 
queen when Mausolus her husband-brother died, of the magnificence with 
which she celebrated his obsequies (in 352 B.c.), and of that great monument 
which became one of the seven wonders of the world and the name of which 
has become generic for sepulchres of surpassing size and splendour? On the 
occasion of its consecration the queen offered a prize for the best panegyric on 
her husband, and for it competed the three greatest of the pupils of Isocrates, 
Theopompus, Naucrates and Theodectes, some say even Isocrates himself, and 
that he, like Naucrates and Theodectes, was defeated by Theopompus. But 


1 Plut. Alex. 17: ry yevouévy ’Apirrorédny Kal pirocogiay Avdpa. 
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Theodectes, though defeated in the oration, secured a signal success in another 
form of literature. It seems certain that Artemisia had offered a prize for 
dramatic competitions, and that Theodectes was victorious in this contest. 
Aulus Gellius (N. A. X. 18, 7) says ‘exstat nunc quoque Theodecti tragoedia 
quae inscribitur Mausolus, in qua eum magis quam in prosa placuisse Hyginus 
in exemplis refert.’ Cf. Suidas, s.v. Theodectes. As Archelaus of Macedon, 
had already established prizes for dramatic performances as part of the honours 
rendered to the ancient kings of Macedon in their tombs at Aegae, there is no 
reason to doubt that Artemisia followed a like practice at the funeral of 
Mausolus. 

Finally, I may point out that here once more as at Aegae we find dramas 
on the life and history of a king used to honour him, as in the earliest notice 
that we have of tragic dances that have come down to us—those in honour of 
Adrastus of Sicyon, parallels to which I have elsewhere’ cited from Egypt, 
Persia, India, Java, China and Japan. Thus the whole of the ancient evidence 
is in favour of the genuineness of the Rhesus. We have already mentioned the 
only expression of doubt in antiquity—the statement in the First Argument 
that ‘some suspected the play not to be by Euripides on the ground that 
it shows a “‘Sophoclean stamp”’’ (6 yapaxtnyp). But as we have 
already seen, the author of the Argument not only points out that the play was 
entered as ‘genuine’ (yvyotov) in the Didascaliae, but holds that the interest 
shown in astronomy demonstrates that it is by Euripides. The remark on its 
‘Sophoclean stamp’ is probably best explained by the fact that the style differs 
from that usual in the plays of the poet, and because he had taken the theme 
direct from Homer, as done by Sophocles in certain cases. Wilamowitz 
suggests that the play was based upon the Poimenes of Sophocles, of which the 
fragments are too scanty for us to form any judgment. 

The writer of Argument I. further demonstrates his belief in the 
genuineness of the play, by stating that ‘two prologues are current ; 
Dicaearchus, for instance, in starting his argument to the Rhesus, thus writes 


explicitly : 
vov evaérAnvov péyyos 


Moreover, in some copies another prologue is current, very prosaic and not like 
Euripides, and perhaps some of the actors vamped it up (Sseoxevaxores eiev), 
and it runs thus.’ Then follow eleven iambic lines of poor quality. It is thus 
clear that there were two prologues known to the ancients. This view gains 
strong support from the fact that not only did the poet leave two different 
openings to the Iphigenia in Aulis, an admittedly late play, one lyrical, the 
other iambic, but that he left two different iambic openings to the Archelaus, 
which no one doubts was his own work and written in his last three years. 
Aristophanes, in 405 B.C. (Ranae, 1206-8), makes Euripides himself cite the 
opening of the Archelaus as— 


1 Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non-European Races. 
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Aiyutrros, 0 AdyYoS 
\ \ / / 

Evy Tatol vavTiAw TAATH 

"Apyos Katacyxov. 


But many later writers concur in giving a quite different beginning, of which 


eight lines survive :} 
Aavaos o Ovyatépwv 


Ne/Aov ex yaias Ddwp, K.T.X. 


The scholiast, ad loc., says of the lines spoken by Euripides: ‘This is the 
beginning of the Archelaus, as some falsely assert. For no such speech of 
Euripides is now found. For Aristarchus states that it is not part of the 
Archelaus, unless the poet himself altered it later, and Aristophanes cited the 
original opening.’ The evidence of Aristophanes cannot be gainsaid, and there 
seems no doubt that Euripides himself not simply revised but altered com- 
pletely the prologue of the Archelaus before his death. In viewof this evidence 
there seems little reason to doubt that he left also two prologues to the Rhesus 
and that death prevented him from destroying or revising the prosaic one 
preserved in Argument I. But my friend, Dr. Mackail, writes to me: ‘ Both 
in the Rhesus and in the Iphigenia in Aulis it seems to me that the lyrical 
prologue is the opening scene of the original performance. The iambic 
prologue to the Jp/igenia certainly bears all the marks of the Euripidean style, 
and it is quite possible that he wrote both prologues, with a view possibly to an 
Athenian as well as to a Macedonian production. The extant fragment of the 
iambic prologue to the Rhesus can hardly be by him. I conjecture that it was 
the result of a clumsy attempt to do for the Rhesus what had already been done 
(whether by Euripides or not) for the Iphigenia in Aulis. Now this view is not 
only consistent with your contention (which I think may be said to have a 
high probability) that the Rhesus was written for and brought out at the 
royal funeral games at Aegae, but the two things seem to me to reinforce one 
another very strongly.’ 

In any case it is clear that Dicaearchus (0b. circa, 285 B.c.)? had no more 
doubts about the genuineness of the Rhesus than had the grammarian Aristo- 
phanes, (flor. 264 B.c.), the pupil of Zenodotus and the master of Aristarchus. 
It is incredible that Dicaearchus, when drawing up systematically the Argu- 
ments of the plays of Euripides, should have taken as a genuine work of that 
poet a Rhesus by Theodectes (or anyone else), his own elder contemporary and, 
like himself, a pupil of Aristotle. 

But in his scepticism Wilamowitz simply followed most of the critics. 
Valckenaer, followed by Hermann and Hagenbach, condemned the play on the 
ground that it has more a@va£ eipnyéva than all the other extant plays and frag- 
ments of Euripides put together.* Later, Eysert* compiled a complete list of 


1 Nauck, of. cit., p. 427, with the sources there 3 I have made use of the excellent Introduc- 
cited. tion prefixed by Mr. W. H. Porter to his edition 
2 Dicaearchus, the philosopher, wroteaspecial of the Rhesus (Cambridge, 1916) in these pages. 
treatise called ‘Yroéce:s Evpiridov Logo- * Rhesus im Lichte des euvipideischen Spvach- 


Kr€ous gebrauches (1891), cited by Porter, p. xlv. 
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the admraé eipnuéva for the plays and fragments of Euripides, and showed that 
the Rhesus contains only one-eighteenth of the total number. The number of 
such per 100 lines in the various plays is as follows: Cycl. 3°1, Rhesus 2°81, 
Iph. T. 2°34, Phoen. 2°27, Bacch. 2°33, Ion 2°22, Her. Fur. 1°97, Iph. Aul. 1°96, 
Suppl. 1°86, El. 1°84, Hel. 1°59, Troad 1°35, Hyp. 1°29, Or. 1°28, Hec. 1°23, Andr. 
0°79, Her. 0°76, Med. 0°63, Alc. 0°60. This method places the Rhesus close to 
the Bacchae composed in Macedon after 409 B.c., and far away from the 
Alcestis, 438 B.c. Thus the argument from internal evidence so far broke 
down completely. 

Mr. E. Harrison applied a verse test !—the ratio of iambi to spondees in feet 
I, 3 and 5 of trimeters. He found in all tragedies a preponderance of 
spondees over iambi in 1 and 3, and also that this preponderance is greater in 
the Rhesus than in any other tragedy: in foot 5 in all tragedies the iambus 
prevails, and to this law the Rhesus conforms. Thus in this play the first half 
of the verse is heavier than the normal. But almost all scholars hold that the 
Bacchae has an unusual number of resolved feet because of its wild passion and 
orgiastic emotions. According to Mr. Harrison, there is 1 resolved foot in 2 
trimeters in the Orestes, 1 to 2-3 in the Bacchae, and the same proportion in the 
Iphigenia in Aults. The frenzy of the distraught Orestes in the play named 
after him accounts admirably for the large proportion of resolved feet, whilst in 
the Iphigenia the extremity of pathos and emotion arising from her father’s 
resolve to sacrifice her, the anger of Clytemnestra on the discovery of her 
husband’s deception, the despair of the heroine herself and her appeal to her 
father for pity, render most appropriate the unusual number of resolved feet. 
That the poet employed his metres designedly is shown by the introduction of 
the excited dialogue in trochaic tetrameters between Clytemnestra and Achilles, 
followed by a second great speech by Iphigenia in the same metre, whilst he 
makes the Chorus in the Hercules Furens, in their horror on seeing Lyssa or 
Madness descending upon the palace, break into a splendid passage expressed 
in trochaic tetrameters. If the poet suited his metres to the dominant feeling 
in these plays, why should he not have done the same in another? The Rhesus 
is gloomy throughout, and the heavier first part of the verse may well have been 
used to express that note. The breach of the law of the Cretic in the opening 


lines of the Ion— 
e 
"AtXas, 0 VwTOLS 


puas Maiar, éyeivato 
is admitted by most scholars? to be deliberate to express the toil of Atlas under 
his dreadful burden. This is but a particular case of the principle found in the 
Rhesus, where the tone of the whole play is dreary from beginning to end. 
All those who hold the play to be genuine except the present writer® make 


1 Class. Quart., 1924, pp. 206-21. 3 Ridgeway, Origin of Tragedy (1910), pp. 


2 Hermann, Paley, Tyrrell, etc. 147-50. 
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it an early work of the poet, but the only grounds for this are that (1) the 
author of Argument I. says that some suspected it not to be by Euripides ‘ on 
account of its suggesting a rather Sophoclean stamp,’ but, as we have already 
seen, he at once adds ‘it is inscribed as genuine in the Didascaliae and that the 
interest in astronomy shows it to be a genuine work; and (2) that Crates of 
Alexandria (flor. 213 B.c.), who held the play to be genuine, regarded it as an 
early work because of what he considered an astronomical blunder in 1. 528-9, 
from which he inferred that it must be a work of the poet’s youth. Dr. A. S. 
Way? has shown that the astronomy is correct, and thus the only ancient 
evidence for the early date of the play is gone. But it has been assumed by 
Dr. Leaf, Professor G. G. Murray, and Mr. W. H. Porter that the play was 
written to encourage the Athenians to plant Amphipolis (437 B.c.), and 
Mr. G. C. Richards,” whilst keeping an open mind for the authorship of the 
play, agrees in this dating. As the only reference to Athens or Athena in the 
play is the bitter attack made on the latter by the Muse (a strange form of 
encouragement) and as the play is distinctly written from the Thracian rather 
than from the Greek point of view, there is not the slightest ground for 
believing it to have any reference to the planting of Amphipolis. Professor 
Murray tries to support his case by suggesting that the play was a Pro-Satyric 
like the Alcestis (438 B.C.), but there is no character in the Rhesus like the 
Heracles of the Alcestis, nor does a single gleam of humour light it up. Any 
evidence to be derived from metrical tests is directly against an early date for 
the Rhesus. 

Mr. Harrison writes :* ‘Its total of trisyllabic feet offers another difficulty 
to those who would assign the Rhesus to the early days of Euripides. In this 
respect the plays fall into two unequal groups. The smaller and earlier group 
is close and consistent and stricter in this matter than Aeschylus as a whole or 
Sophocles as a whole: the Alcestis (438 B.c.), the Medea (431 B.c.) the 
Heraclidae, the Hippolytus (428 B.c.) with one such foot in 15. 2, 13. 8, 13. 4, and 
16. 3 trimeters respectively. At one end of the large and later group stands 
the Andromache with one in 6. 4, at the other end the Bacchae, the Iphigenia in 
Aulis, and the Orestes, with one in 2. 3, 2. 3, 2. 1. Towhich group belongs the 
Rhesus, with one in 10. 6? It is about midway between the Heraclidae and 
the Andromache. By this criterion as by its spondees it would not seem to be a 
very early play, certainly not his earliest.’ But what I have said above 
respecting the value of metrical tests holds equally for both Mr. Harrison’s 

‘ spondees’ and his ‘ trisyllabic ’ criteria. 

But though, as we have already seen above (pp. 12, I , Professors Eysert 
and Rolfe had demonstrated the futility of the verbal methods of Valckenaer and 
his school, Professor Pearson has lately returned to the attack ;* though he makes 
no effort to revive the arguments of the older verbal critics, he ‘holds that a 
closer scrutiny of the language shows that it [R/iesus] belongs to a much later 


1 Cited by Porter, of. cit., p. 72. 3 Op. cit., p. 270. 
2 Class. Quart, X., pp. 192-7. 4 Class. Rev., 1921, pp. 52-61. 
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era,’ and that ‘the play, if not by Euripides, was under his influence.’ His 
broad objections are: ‘(1) The absence of pathos and sententiousness, and (2) 
a marked difference from his ordinary style of writing.’ But the lament of the 
Muse for her dead son is full of pathos, and Professor Pearson himself admits 
good examples of sententiousness in I]. 750 and g80. He says that it might be 
argued that it was the work of a young man under Aeschylean influence, but 
he admits the validity of Professor Murray’s argument based on the fragments 
of the Peliades, the poet’s earliest work, with which he gained the prize 
456 B.c., that this is not so, though he firmly and rightly rejects Professor 
Murray’s ‘ Pro-Satyric’ theory of the play. Professor Pearson ‘ perused the 
Rhesus with a view to testing all the more noteworthy words,’ but admits that 
‘they do not lead to a positive conclusion.’ He found go approximations to 
Euripides, 30 to Sophocles, and 25 to Aeschylus. He accordingly came to the 
conclusion that ‘if Euripides did not write the Rhesus, then either he copied it 
or its author copied him.’ He proceeds: ‘The influence of Homer is unmis- 
takable,’ and he admits that ‘ Eysert had some justification for saying that the 
authorship of Euripides could not be disproved by argument based on language.’ 
He then attempted to provide a standard of Euripidean diction which could be 
made applicable to the Rhesus by collecting an equivalent number of lines from 
the Alcestis—the total containing the same number of iambic, anapaestic and 
lyric verses. He chose the Alcestis (1) because of its date, and (2) to meet the 
Pro-Satyric argument. But as the Alcestis is dated 438 B.c., and the Rhesus 
with its extraordinary knowledge of Thrace could only have been composed by 
Euripides after 409 B.c., the value of Professor Pearson’s comparison of it with 
the Alcestis is at once discounted. He admits that a large part of the 
vocabulary is irrelevant, while he found that a comparison of the use of prepo- 
sitions was ‘ futile.’ He finally based his case against the R/esus on the relative 
frequency of 33 small words: the article, the pronouns, ds, ¢y#, ov, €uos, aos, 
avTos, 60e, etc., in the Alcestis and the Rhesus. The ratio was 4: 3. He admits 
that ‘the dissection of phraseology is not decisive,’ yet says that ‘there is a 
strong case to go to the jury.’ But the judge in his charge would certainly 
have pointed out that the prosecution had not given any evidence for the 
existence of another Rhesus, had not attempted to show motive for the substitu- 
tion of a spurious play for the genuine work of Euripides, nor suggested any 
machinery by which such a fraud, if attempted, could have been effected. 
But apart from this, the difference of some thirty years between the A /cestis and 
the Rhesus, if genuine, discounts his whole argument, whilst the natural 
difference in diction between a semi-comic and a solemn heroic play would be 
sufficient to account for the wide difference even in the occurrence of such 
words as he selects. Dr. Pearson, indeed, could not have chosen a worse play 
than the Alcestis for obtaining a standard of ordinary Euripidean diction. 
There is no need to elaborate the difference known to exist between an author’s 
style on different themes and at different times of life. It will suffice to cite 


* Of. cit., pp. 57-8. 
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here the difference between Carlyle’s Burns and his French Revolution. In any 
case, nothing but a norm based on all the other plays (the Cyclops excepted) 
would be any use for his purpose. Dr. Pearson tries to support his contention 
on broader grounds. (1) ‘Since those who defend the Rhesus all [inaccurate | 
claim it as an early play,’ he urges that ‘an early date is rendered improbable 
by the use of the deus ex machina and the division of single verses between 
speakers in anapaestic and trochaic systems, though not in iambic trimeters.’ 
But these arguments, though valid against those who place the Rhesus near in 
time to the Alcestis, strengthen my position that it was written in Macedon 
after 409 B.c. (2) He stresses the marked tendency of the author to repeat his 
own phrases, but this like the existence of two separate prologues, as in the 
case of the Iphigenia in Aulis, written at the close of the poet’s life, would point 
to the play having been written shortly before the poet’s death, and therefore 
likely to be not fully revised. But apart from this, the same charge can be well 
maintained against the admittedly genuine plays of the poet. We need only 
point to Jon 2 (supra), where Sewy occurs twice in the same line. Finally, 
after trying to show weakness in the structure of the play, a charge which 
might be urged just as effectively against some of the poet’s undoubted works, 
Dr. Pearson gives his own case away by saying that ‘ The curious thing about 
the Ri:esus is that, when all has been said, the play is not nearly so bad as it 
ought to be’—words which might well be levelled at several of the poet's 
admitted dramas. Dr. Pearson admits the ‘skill’ of the plot, that the literary 
workmanship is by no means ‘ contemptible,’ that the lyrics are fine, and some 
of the speeches very effective (e.g., those of Hector and the charioteer, 
‘admirable’). The gravamen of his case, such as it is, only falls against those 
who place the play about 440 B.c., he himself admitting that ‘ some of his charges 
might be made against genuine plays.’ Finally, as I have already pointed out, 
he makes no attempt to show any motive for replacing the genuine Rhesus by 
a spurious one, for the existence of which there is not a scintilla of evidence, 
or how, supposing that such ever existed, it could have cuckooed the genuine 
play out of the MSS., the argument by which I mainly defended the genuineness 
of the play in 1911. 

Wecklein and others in modern times have laid great stress on the presence 
in the Rhesus of some unusual words, e.g. mpotawit : 


ipas Bavtas mpotawi takewv 
dhpoupeiv éyeptl Kal veav K.T.rA. (523-4.) 


This may well be a native military term, adopted by the poet. It does not 
look like a Greek locative, but rather from a closely cognate tongue or dialect. 
If Aeschylus, as is shown by his Prometheus (ll. 373 sqq.), was not merely 
impressed by the eruptious and lava streams of Etna, and the local myth of 
Typhoeus crushed ‘ beneath its roots,’ but, as was stated by the ancients and is 
admitted by the moderns, adopted in Sicily such words as mweddpovos, redaiypios 


1 Origin of Tragedy (1911), pp. 147-50. 
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and Sovvos, why should not Euripides have done the same in Macedon, especially 
when composing a play in that country itself and upon a native hero? That 
men of surpassing genius seize and assimilate with great rapidity the salient 
features of landscape and climate and the peculiarities of a race, its thought and 
diction is proved by Sir Walter Scott’s Pivate (1821). The feeling for Shetland 
scenery and for the old life is declared by Shetlanders to be absolutely 
correct, and yet Scott spent but a few days in the island (1814). In a still 
briefer visit to a Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, he not only 
picked up a typical incident in college life, but grasped completely that 
intangible effect of that college life known only in the two ancient English 
Universities, and in Trinity College, Dublin, the daughter of Cambridge, which 
he has set forth in Woodstock (1826) in the meeting between Dr. Ratcliffe, the 
High Church Royalist Divine and Nehemiah Holdenough, the Puritan 
Minister, in whom the bitterness of religious and party strife was at least 
temporarily extinguished by the memory of the night when they robbed the 
President’s orchard at Caius (now represented by one old Ribstone Pippin). 
Tennyson! was but little in Ireland, yet in a poem on a poor crazy Irish peasant 
woman there is not a wrong term or turn. 
Again, in the final of ‘Exropesa— 


’Exrei yap nivac’ “Exropad yeip (762.) 


—the critics see another cause for damning the play. But the evidence for 
varying the quantity of syllables in proper names, metro cogente, is so strong 
that this objection has no weight. It will suffice to cite ‘Immopédovros and 
Ilap@evorraios (Aesch. Th. 483, 542 ; cf. Cho. 1038, with Paley’s note), ‘Im7odapos, 
(Ar. Eq. 327), whilst the fact that in trimeters anapaests in the case of proper 
names are admissible in the first four feet demonstrates the licence allowed in 
such words. 
In proof of the spuriousness of the play the critics also point to 

avOpwrrodaipwv : 

év avtpots THS yOovos 

Keioetat haos, 

Baxxou dote Tlayyaiov wétpav 


(970-3.) 


v \ aA / 
@KNTE, TELVOS Deds. 


But this is due to a lack of a fuller knowledge of Greek religion, and from 
their regarding like everyone else Bacchus and Dionysus as one and the same 
from all time. All have assumed that in the lines just cited Baxyou mpodyrns 
means Orpheus. But the tomb of the latter was at Libethra, on the side of 
Mount Olympus, not on Pangaeum, and, moreover, there is no evidence that 
he ever acted as the expounder of Bacchus. On the contrary, Herodotus 
(II. 8x) distinguishes between Orphic and Bacchic rites (not Dionysiac), putting 
Orphic first. An examination of the facts points to Dionysus as not being 
identical with Bacchus, but rather that he was an old Thracian chief of the 


1 Complete works (1897), p. 555. 
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Pangaean region, who was regarded by the natives as a reincarnation of 
Bacchus. Thus in the Homeric Hymn to Pan (XIX. 46) he is termed 
0 Baxxeios Avovucos, as also by Herodotus (IV. 79), who terms him in the same 
passage simply o Baxyeios, whilst Sophocles (O.T. 1105) calls him o Baxyeios 
Geos, and Aeschylus (Ar. Ran. 1259) terms him rov Baxyetov dvaxta. The 
meaning of the termination -evos is clear, ‘sprung from,’ ‘son of,’ being often 
used as a patronymic. Thus Plato (Gorgias 482A) in the same passage speaks 
of Alcibiades as the son of Cleinias (mais KnXeviov) and also as o KaXetmetos. 
Cf. Pindar, Pyth. II. 18, Aetvoyevete mai (Hiero); Ol. II. 113, Kpowe mai ‘Péas 
(Zeus). Euripides in the Bacchae calls Dionysus Baxywos Oeos, cf. id. 412 
mpoBaxyntos Saiwwrv, with which may be compared Pind. Ol. IV. 39, Hoceaddwv 
Kpowos. Such a combination as Seems never to 
occur. In Soph. O.C. 1494 there is an apparent exception, Ilocesdwviw eq, 
but as Jebb could find no parallel to it but Pin “Hpaxdnin, which is not a 
parallel at all, his fine instinct led him to doubt the MSS. and to suggest 
Tlocevdwviav. Badxyios no more=‘the god Bacchus’ than TedAapwrios 
jpws (Ajax)=‘ the hero Telamon.’ 

That Dionysus was buried on the Pangaean peak is clear from Herodotus 
VII. 111. There was his oracle controlled by the Bessi, who were neighbours 
of Rhodope where was the sanctuary of Rhesus (supra) and there was a female 
Promantis, as at Delphi. But the resemblances to Delphi were still closer than 
Herodotus states, for Aeschylus speaks of Apollo at Delphi as zrpodyrns Acos 
(Eum. 19), and Euripides of the Pythia as the mpo¢jris of Apollo (Ion 42). So 
in his sanctuary on the Pangaean peak Dionysus was the prophetes of Bacchus, 
and the Promantis was the prophetis of Dionysus. 

There is an interesting passage in the Book of Wonderful Stories,’ where the 
writer after mentioning that in Crestonia beyond the land of the Bisaltae the 
hare has two livers, and that there is a place measuring a plethron in which any 
animal that enters falls dead, tells us that there is in that region a large and 
fair sanctuary (iepov) of Dionysus, and according to report at the time of the 
festival and when the sacrifice is made, whenever the god intends to produce a 
good season a great blaze of fire appears, and all those who dwell round the 
temenos behold it; but if he means a bad season, the light does not appear, and 
darkness prevails as on ordinary nights. These interesting details apparently 
refer to the shrine of Dionysus on the Pangaean peak, and to a festival held in 
the fore part of the year. 

If it should be objected that whilst avatars, imams, and other reincarnations 
such as those of Buddha are familiar in the Orient, there is no evidence for such 
in Greece, I may at once point out that Mithridates the Great, king of Pontus, 
believed that he was an incarnation of Dionysus and struck a series of coins in 
his towns of Panticapaeum and Apollonia in South Russia, emphasizing his 
doctrine, with a head of Dionysus on one side and a bunch of grapes on the 
other.? 


1 [Arist.], p. 843a, 18. 2 E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks, p. 629. 
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As Euripides used the term daivwv of the Olympian gods (Jon 4, supra) as 
well as of heroes, in order to express accurately the condition of Dionysus and 
Rhesus, who was to be (like the former) less than a true Olympian god, but 
more than an ordinary dead man, he uses most appropriately the term avOpo- 
todaipwy, for Rhesus, though not a true god, will be more than a mere man, 
since he will ‘see light’ (8Aérwv aos) which the ordinary dead could not. 
From the Bacchae Euripides plainly knew that Dionysus was but an avatar or 
reincarnation of Bacchus, and the fact that the author of the Rhesus used the 
term dv@pwrodainwv of him confirms instead of in any way weakening the 
Euripidean authorship of the play. It must not be forgotten, as is almost 
universally done by scholars, that when Dionysus (i.e. the cult of Dionysus) 
entered Greece, he was simply regarded as a hero and for long after also. Thus 
at Athens on the eve of the Great Dionysia his statue was borne from his 
temple near the theatre along the road to Eleutherae, by which Amphictyon 
was said to have brought him to Athens. The statue was then placed on the 
edge of an Eschara, ‘hearth,’ and sacrifice was made to him, not as a god, but 
as a hero, for Porphyry makes it clear that Bayor, ’Eoydapat, and Bo@por were 
for gods, heroes, and the ordinary dead respectively. So, too, the women of Elis 
invoked Dionysus as hero (Plut. Quaest. Graec. XXXVI). Nor must it be for- 
gotten that at Sicyon Heracles was worshipped both as a hero and as a god. 

Let us now sum up. As the external evidence is clearly in favour of the 
genuineness of the Rhesus, and the assaults based upon language, diction, and 
style have all broken down, and as there was no other play of the same name 
known to the ancients, we may accept it as genuine. The Tenth Book of the 
Iliad on which it is based, long condemned as ‘ late,’ is now admitted by leading 
scholars to be an integral part of the great epic, whilst the attacks made a 
century ago on certain Platonic diologues were dead by 1870, and scholars have 
long accepted without cavil Thrasyllus’ Canon of the Platonic writings. If 
the Rhesus be genuine, and there seems now to be no doubt of that, then like 
the Archelaus and the Bacchae (all three on native heroes), it was probably com- 
posed for and performed at the games in honour of the dead kings at Aegae. 
Finally, it has been shown that the universal belief amongst scholars that from 
the first Dionysus and Bacchus were identical can no longer be maintained. 

WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 
CAMBRIDGE. 
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REPETITIONS AND OBSESSIONS IN PLAVTVS. 
I. 


IT would add greatly to our interest in the plays of Plautus if we knew more 
about the order in which they were produced. As it is, our knowledge of the 
dates of the plays is pitifully meagre and uncertain. Miles Gloriosus appears to 
have been produced soon after 206; Cistellaria about 201; Stichus (the only 
play that can be dated with certainty) in 200; Trinummus soon after 194; 
Pseudolus probably is 191, and Truculentus about 189. The date of the remain- 
ing seventeen plays is unknown. We can only infer their relation one to 
another from the internal evidence of language, metre, and structure. The 
results of an examination on these lines, if they converged, might be useful in 
enabling us to arrange the plays roughly in a number of well-defined groups. 
Mr. Sedgwick? has recently made an interesting attempt to approach the 
problem from the side of metre. I think that a more intensive study of the 
plays from the side of language might lead to profitable results. My immediate 
concern is, however, only with a small corner of this vast field—viz., the 
frequent coincidence of thought and phrase which is so marked a feature of 
these plays. 

Plautus is constantly repeating himself, often verbatim, often in different 
words echoing the same thought. These repetitions are often in the same 
play, but more often in another or in several other plays. 

The repetition of a line or lines in the same or nearly the same words has 
often aroused the suspicion of editors. Ancient readers were fond of collecting 
parallel passages and writing them in the margin, with the result that sooner 
or later they were incorporated in the text which they were meant to illustrate. 
Ritschl has considered this question in Opusc. 2. 277 sqq. But only a small 
number of these repetitions can be plausibly explained as marginal intrusions 
of this sort. The greater number are quite in keeping with their several 
contexts. H. Kellermann has published a collection of these parallels in 
Commentationes Ienenses, Vol. VII. fasc. 1., p. 130, 1903, under the title of 
De Plauto sui imitatore. But he has intentionally restricted himself to limits 
which I consider too narrow, and even within those limits his collection, 
though exceedingly useful, is by no means complete. His results must there- 
fore be used with caution before we attempt to associate any one play 
intimately with another. The works of Plautus cover such a wide and 
splendid area of spoken Latin that we ought to be able to draw safe and 
probable inferences from the routine which the author followed in his method 


1 In C.R. XXIX. 55, 1925. 
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of composition. These coincidences of expression ought to shed some light, 
for instance, on his treatment of his Greek originals, since it is extremely 
unlikely that two, still less likely that three, separate Greek originals suggested 
the same translation into Latin. In some one therefore of the parallel 
passages we ought to be able to presume that Plautus is departing from his 
Greek original and is giving us something that was not there. It is also 
tempting to believe that a number of these parallels indicate a close connexion 
in date between the plays in which they occur. But in this later problem, 
with which I propose to deal, caution is necessary, or we shall find ourselves 
connecting plays which are certainly remote in date from one another. There 
are, for instance, a few coincidences between Miles and Trinummus, e.g.— 


Mil. 250 trecentae possunt causae conligi. 

Trin. 791 sescentae ad eam rem causae possunt conligi. 
Mil. 786 quoique sapiat pectus. 

Trin. go quoi pectus sapiat ? 


yet no one could associate these plays indate. Plautus is writing in a language 
that is still only on the threshold of literature. We know now, thanks to the 
work of scholars such as Marx and Léfstedt, that it is not the vulgar tongue, 
‘the loose lipp’d lingo of the streets,’ but the language of the educated classes, 
of Africanus and the mother of the Gracchi—a language still fresh and supple 
and unspoilt by the trite and trivial phrase. He is amator ingeni sui, obviously 
pleased with the mot juste when he thinks that he has found it, and does not mind 
using it again for similar incidents and similar situations. For instance, we 
have the situation of an angry wife sending for her father because she has 
quarrelled with her husband. 


Merc. 787 ' Syra, i, rogato meum patrem uerbis meis 
ut ueniat ad me iam semul tecum. 

Men. 736 i, Decio, quaere meum patrem, tecum semul 
ut ueniat ad me. 


or the soldier blowing his own trumpet or getting it blown for him, 


M.G. 42 memini centum in Cilicia 
sunt homines quos tu occidisti uno die. 
Poen. 470 de illa pugna Pentetronica 


quom sexaginta milia hominum uno die 
uolaticorum manibus occidi meis. 


or the situation described in MG. 203 and Truc. 599, yet no one would propose 
to associate these pairs of plays. 

Accordingly before we are justified in assuming that plays belong to the 
same period we must have something more than a few striking coincidences. 
We must look for what for want of a better term I propose to call ‘ obsessions.’ 

During the composition of a work of any length an author’s mind becomes 
obsessed with a limited number of words and phrases, and they very easily 
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suggest themselves afresh both in the same work or in a work composed soon 
afterwards. I say suggest themselves, because the author does not consciously 
select them, and does not know that his mind is preoccupied bythem. Indeed 
a modern writer,’ so far as he notices them, rejects them ruthlessly on revision, 
since they do not please but annoy the reader. But Plautus did not write for 
readers, and the audience in a Roman theatre did not notice such blemishes. 
Accordingly they rise to the surface and are left there. A good instance of an 
obsession within the play is the use of the verb ‘ exentero’ in the Epidicus. It 
is used here four times and occurs nowhere else in Plautus. Kellermann’s list 
of repetitions in Amphitruo will be found instructive. For an instance of an 
obsession belonging to two plays take— 


Bacch. 471 meretricem indigne deperit. non tu taces? 

atque acerrume aestuosam: absorbet ubi quemque attigit. 
Truc. 350 sed aestuosas sentio aperiri fores, 

quae opsorbent quidquid uenit intra pessuios. 


Persa 205 compellabo. ... deliciae pueri salue. quid agis? ut uales? 
Sophoclidisca, di—me amabunt. quid me? utrum hercle 
illis lubet, 
sed si ut digna’s faciant, odio hercle habeant et faciant 
male. 
quid agis? feminam scelestam te astans contra contuor. 
Pseud. 270 compellabo. salue multum serue Athenis pessume. 
dt te deaeque ament uel huiius arbitratu uel meo. 
uel, s¢ dignu’s alio pacto, neque ament nec faciant bene. 
quid agitur, Calidore? amatur atque egetur acriter. 


Neither of these types of expression occur elsewhere, and it seems to me that 
the form and vocabulary show a close contemporaneous association in the 
author’s mind. 

I should like to make an attempt to trace a close connexion between 
Menaechmi and Rudens on these lines. Here Kellermann notices only three 
coincidences, but I think I can show that there are many more. 

I take first those which occur in these two plays alone. 


Men. 1029 mea quidem hercle causa liber esto. 
R. 139 mea quidem hercle causa saluos sis licet. 
R. 727 mea quidem hercle causa uidua uluito. 


Men. 253 uerum tamen nequeo contineri quin loquar. 
Men. 1124 contineri quin complectar non queo. 
R.1172 ~~‘ contineri quin complectar non queo. 


These are the only instances of continert quin. 


1 There are a good many such repetitions in both ask that their words should be ‘ took down 
Dickens—e.g. Jerry Cruncher and Kogue Rider- __in writing.’ 
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Men. 848 pugnis me uotas in hulius ore quicquam parcere. 

Men. 1012 hisce ego iam sementem in ore faciam pugnosque obseram. 
R. 763 iam hercle tibi messis in ore fiet mergis pugneis. 

Men. 1017 pecte pugnis. 

R. 661 pugnis pectitur. 


Plautus is evidently obsessed by his metaphor. It is running in his head. 
How he can vary it, if he chooses, can be seen from Epid. 121 ‘ irrigare plagis.’ 


Men. 104 sed mi interuallum iam hos dies multos fuit. 


R. 137 nunc interuallum iam hos dies multos fuit. 
Men. 251 _ illoc enim uerbo tuom esse me seruom scio. 
R. 99 quasi me tuom esse seruom dicas Daemones. 


Men. 452 qui homines occupatos occupat. 

R. 109 qui oratione hic occupatos occupes. 

Men.856 dabitur malum me quidem si attigeris. 

R. 793 si illas attigeris, dabitur tibi magnum malum. 

Men. 596 di illum perdant ita mihi 
hunc hodie corrupit diem 
meque adeo qui hodie . . . imspext. 

R.1166 ‘te di omnes perdant, qui me hodie oculis uidisti tuis 
meque adeo scelestum, qui non circumspext." 

There are also a few coincidences which are not entirely confined to these 
two plays. They may be cited for what they are worth, since an argument of 
this kind must necessarily be cumulative. 

Men. 343 ~+=perditum amittit domum. 


R. 488 ad hoc exemplum amittit ornatum domum. 
R. 730 ego te hinc ornatum amittam. 

Men. 1007 in me insignite fieri tantam iniuriam. 

R. 643 insignite iniuria hic facta est. 


R.1097. immo hercle insignite inique(dicit). 

If there were not this list of major coincidences, one could lay no stress on 
minor coincidences of word or phrase. Among these I note as peculiar to 
Rudens and Menaechmi: Men. 289=R. 1208 porci sacres. Men. 258=R. 907 
uoluptarit. Men. 778 uelitati=R. 525 uelitationem. In Men. 553 locts lenonets 
and R. 907 locis pisculentis are cast in the same form, which is not found 
elsewhere. 

Since Marx’s article in Sitzb. d. Wiener Akad., 1899, Vol. CXL. viii. it has 
become customary? to assert that there is the closest affinity between Rudens and 
Mercator owing to the striking correspondence in the Dream scenes, R. 593= 
Merc. 225. But apart from this the correspondences are not striking, and 


1 In these passages and in Pers.205=Pseud.250 mind by others with which it is associated, though 
quoted above we seem to have what Mr. A.B. when recalled it is not used in exactly the same 
Cook, in his suggestive article in C.R. (1901) way—e.g. hodie here. 

XV., pp. 338 sqq., would call ‘ associative 2 Cf. E. Frankel, Plautinisches in P., pp. 
reminiscence,’ A word isrecalledintheauthor’s 198 ff. 
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many of those adduced by Marx are too trite to have any significance. 


They are: 
(1) Merc. 31 hoc ideo fit quia. 
| id eo fit quia. 
These are not parallel. 
(2) Merc. 271 sedconticiscam : nam eccum it uicinus foras. 
R. 1336 sed conticiscam: eccum exit et ducit senem. 


This might count if it were backed up by other instances of coincidence. 
As it is we can lay nostress on it, since the formula occurs in Bacch. 798 as well. 


(3) Merc. 633 quid ego facerem? quid tu faceres? men rogas? 


requireres. 
R. 379 quid faceret? si amabat, rogas, quid faceret ? adseruaret. 
(4) Merc. 847 res simitu pessumas pessum dedi. 
R. 617 atque exemplum pessumum pessum date. 
(5) Merc. 851 apparatus sum ut uidetis. 
R. 3 ita sum ut uidetis. 


These are trite and all occur elsewhere. Vid. Pers. 42; Most. 1171; 
Amph. 604; Most. 199. 


(6) Merc. 864 mnescioquoia uox ad aures mihi aduolauit. 
R. 332 quoia ad auris uox mihi aduolauit. 
But cf..A mph. 325. 
(7) Merc. 912 atque istic sta ilico. 
R. 836 illic astate ilico. 


This hardly seems worth citing. It might occuranywhere. Cf. Most. 1064, 
Trin. 1059, etc. 

I do not chink that these parallels are of any significance. The Dream 
scenes seem to me to be really a conclusive argument against a close connexion 
in time between the plays. Though a Roman audience might not resent even 
a large number of sporadic repetitions they could hardly ignore and hardly fail 
to resent what amounts to the repetition of a whole scene from a play which 
they had witnessed not long before. Ais xpadu8n Oavaros, and it would be some 
time before Plautus heard the last of that monkey. The import of the two 
scenes surely is that the two plays are remote in time from one another, and 
all the indications that we have seem to point to Mercator being the earlier. 
The list of parallels between Mercator and A mphitruo collected by Kellermann 
is instructive and not lightly to be brushed aside. And I should be surprised 
if an intensive study did not reveal a number of obsessions common to Mercator 
and Miles, e.g. : 


Merc. 260 atque ego illi aspicio forma eximia mulierem. 

M.G. 288 atque ego illi aspicio osculantem Philocomasium cum altero. 
Merc. 855 nam tu quemuis confidentem facile tuis factis facis. 

M.G. 1322 nam tu quemuis potis es facere ut affluat facetiis. 
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The only correspondence noted by Kellermann between Mercator and 
Miles is— 
Merc. 376 rei mandatae omnis sapientis primum praeuorti decet. 
M.G. 765 igitur id quod agitur hic primum praeuorti decet. 


As he justly observes Merc. 374 ‘ mandatis rebus praeuorti uolo,’ should be 
associated with these rather than (as Marx maintains) with Rud. 338 ‘ omnis 
sapientis decet conferre et fabulari.’ 


IT. 


These minor repetitions and obsessions are of great assistance in the 
criticism and interpretation of the text. It is almost true to assert that where 
the text is defective Plautus must heal himself. If this is not possible there is 
often little chance of a cure. At any rate, his own usage must be interrogated 
before an appeal is made elsewhere. If this were borne in mind more con- 
stantly, I cannot help thinking that some emendations which still burden our 
critical apparatus would disappear. In Curc. 396, for instance, ‘an aula quassa 
cum cinere ecfossus siet’: is there any probability in Palmer’s emendation an 
cucumere for cum cinere in the face of Amph. frag. 4 (iv. 2) ‘ optimo iure infrin- 
gatur aula cineris in caput ?? Or in Curc. tor ‘ad me aduenit mulier qua 
mulier alia nullast pulchrior,’ is it any longer worth while recording Scaliger’s 
conjecture muliere except to deprecate it (as Leo does) by a reference to 
Cas. 864 ‘ senem quo senex nequior nullus uiuit.’ Similarly in Trin. 864 ‘ quo 
mox furatum ueniat speculatur loca,’ what becomes of the same scholar’s 
suggestion of nox for mox in the face of Rud. 111 ‘an quo mox furatum uenias 
uestigas loca’? On the other hand, Miiller’s ‘ si hercle haberem <pollicerer>’ 
in Epid. 116, attains a high probability, since it is supported by ‘si hercle 
habeam pollicear lubens’ in 1. 331, and in. Pseud. 1143, I think caue sts a curuo 
infortunto rather than infortunium is to be read when compared with Rud. 828 
‘caue sis infortunio,’ and ib. 833 ‘ (caue) a crasso infortunio.’ 

Let me take an instance or two where I believe they help in the interpre- 
tation of the text. 

The metaphorical use of calidus is fairly common in Plautus: calidum 
constlium, c. mendacium, ‘ opust quadraginta minis celeriter calidis’ (Epid. 142). 
Whence is the metaphor drawn? From the forge, ‘ struck off in a white heat,’ 
calidis minis, ‘ raised in a hurry’ (so Tyrrell and others), or from the kitchen, 
‘hot and hot’ (so Brix)? I have no doubt that Brix is right, since Plautus 
interprets the phrase calidum consilium a few lines before he uses it in Miles. 
In 208 we have ‘ Quidquid est, incoctum non expromet, bene coctum dabit. 
Calidum consilium is therefore equivalent to bene coctum constlium, and the 
connotation is, ‘done to a turn,’ ‘skilfully prepared,’ ‘ready for immediate 
consumption.’ In Efpidicus money ‘done to a turn’ (‘ready money’ as we 
should call it), is money ready for immediate use, i.e. hard cash paid down on 
the nail. It is not money fresh from the mint (as suggested in the new 
Thesaurus) : newly minted coin has no more value than other coin. 
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In Rud. 1242: 


mihi istaec uidetur praeda praedatum irier 
ut cum maiore dote abeat quam aduenerit. 


we have a similar instance of Plautus interpreting himself in the immediate 
context. At any rate, I find it difficult to believe that praeda uidetur pracdatum 
trier is not interpreted by praeda praedam duceret in 1263, and that this is not 
corroborated (as has already been pointed out by Postgate) by Pseud. 1029 ‘ ne 
capta praeda capti praedones fuant.’ Plautus is pleased and obsessed by his 
metaphor. An animal is caught in a net or snare after being attracted by the 
bait (esca). The animal thinks that it has captured the bait, but in reality the 
bait has captured the animal. On this Plautus founds his mot ‘The Praeda 
captures the Praedo.’ The Praeda is active and personified in 1. 1243 ‘ut cum 
maiore dote abeat quam aduenerit,’ and it weakens the whole metaphor to make 
it passive in 1242. It seems to me, therefore, that we must either accept the 
suggestion of Postgate and Palmer that praedatum iri is the future infinitive of 
the deponent praedor with an active sense, or emend the passage; though I do 
not find the only emendation hitherto suggested (Leo’s pracdatum ive uti hinc 
cum) very satisfactory. 
F. W. HALL. 
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CELTS AGAIN. 


In the Classical Quarterly, XIX., pp. 192-3, in some remarks on the word celtis, I 
suggested that the Philoxenus gloss CE 23 (Celtis : piva (y@voseiSos) was in reality a 
fusion of two glosses— 

Celtis : piva, 

Celtis (?) : ¢x@vos eidos, 
and I tried to show that the former was a Bible gloss from Job xix. 24. Since the 
appearance of my article it has been pointed out by Professor Housman, in a 
communication to Professor W. M. Lindsay, that I had overlooked the kindred 
Philoxenus gloss SQ 4 (Squatus : piva eidos ‘x Ovos) ; and it would appear that, in view 
of this regrettable oversight, the division of the gloss CE 23 and the explanation 
of the first part as a Bible gloss is untenable. 

It is not improbable that the two glosses CE 23 and SQ 4 in the original 
Philoxenus formed one gloss, either celtis or squatus as the lemma word having a 
bilingual interpretation. A later redactor then divided the gloss into two separate 
glosses. Such ‘splits’ of larger glosses are common enough in the present MS. of 
Philoxenus ; but what the original source of the gloss was—whether, for example, it 
occurred in a portion of Festus now lost—it is difficult to say. 

M. L. W. 
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THE TEXT OF THE EPISTLES OF THEMISTOCLES. 
(Continued from Vol. XIX., p. 176.) 


” af Tt 
749 imt. Td 7) droxwpeiv, av TovTOV dey, Kal 
av 
avrov Car. 
< > West || re av He 2* : rowov avtn P, roveiv re 


Ib. 8-16. «i & péev puyds . . . of 8 €xApot ovdpot Aaprpoi 
ot Se wpeis avtTOOl <ypyorpor aX AOOI> o v 
ev to péow doppavav rodAwv, yvvatkov Kal 
yove 3] kal mper Burov Kal yap Kal Ot yovels ETL € 
TavTa TavTa .. . KaTarAapPavoi KTE. 
ovpot Hr : ovx of P || < >* || ovdapod* : P || rHs Enis, yovewv* : 
eviwv dé P. 
i i er 
The foregoing attempt need not be discussed : it should be ee ee » 
that three-membered asyndeta of the common type assumed are not favo y 
author. 


Ib, 18-23. tovydpro. ratra por avTOS TE VUKTES 
Kat Tois aracw kai ypnyopetvt Kat <Ta 
Sia yerpds KE KTE 
TE P || vix«res* (cf. Koen on Cor., p. 65, Sch.) : 
vuxrds P || T(PHTOPEI* : rapyydpa P || < >... < >*. 
ikely to be corrupt, yet to keep both inv 
perpetual confusion with regard to final v one locus deposttus — : a 
long ago. For Clem. Alex. Paed. III., § 1, ought to be wri = : e — 
yeveiov koun.—Avrap erecta Spadkwv wapdares 
eis THY avéAyecav 7) * OvKETL KAP page: Onpt av 
pepw* : hépwv cod. pevyovra pov Minzel, ert 
avdpds Schwartz) || Kaprep@ KapTEpw Onpivp ke 
dvOpwros* : dvOpwros cod., Stahlin, cvyyeves Schwartz, <opo 
avOpwros Heinsius. 


Ib. 44-45. yé po rap’ adrdv Kal TH ayyéAw amexpt- 
mporéeurerai P, 

Ib. 54-750, 8. ra <atdris Spa>d>, Te Tov 
pev eripavas .. . Kal meppovTicpevws ...* Kal i < 
eripednoer Oa: tav éuav Td <o’> Oar Sédoixa, a 


1 Cf. supr. I uh 
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ye... evAaBov, tpdrov pév évexa ... efra Kal &’ kal radrAa iva... 
Kal 
Hr || < >* || : yévorro P || < > West || : P || < >* || eye, 
kat tTaAXa iva* : kal (rapa West), iva P. 

Hercher’s alteration of the crucial words might have been predicted to the 
letter ; he wrote simply and logically: xat yévorro havepds oe emipéAer Oar Tov 
apedas adta Sedovxdta. And it is doubtful if a mortal man can do 
better, starting from the assumption that yévo:ro is sound, and that not even in the 
correspondence of Themistocles could it be followed by a future infinitive. On the 
assumption that yévo:ro is not sound, it is little trouble to manufacture two or three of 
those emendations for which nothing can be said, save that they are construed with 
facility by their authors, that they might with facility have passed into the tradition, 
and that few would have troubled to question them had they happened to be the 
tradition. I have given the one which I dislike least: 7 for 73 would have to be 
taken as the result of correction after pév 7) 76 had been miswritten yévorro, 


Ep. 9 (750, 14-16). Kaito. paxpw iv A’ 6 mavres edyovta: 
avTois . . . Kaxeivov Oar 


vi A’ o* : P, Hr. 


A possible alternative is ATE (a ye).—Just below, a casual suspicion for pydev 
obv ere (aire Car Hr) is pndeéN OYN <NOYO>ére:. Write with more probability at 
Liban. Avistoph. ov., § 51, edrapaywyovs KAI <HAI>Olovs (Oeiovs codd., 
Foerster). 


Ib. 24-31. ov yap tav Tovs év Tois AdKKols . . 
(Callias, now a strategus, is the addressee), tov ... 
ev Ladapive .. . Tapararropevovs oTparnyav <Kal> Kaldrov tov 
<yevopmevwv> Ty Tore ovde TOAAG péev ypHuata KexTnpévov, avTa 
eireiv ov Suvapevov, peydra Kai Kara 

tov Kkatav. Jacobs : xara tov v. P || <Kat> : Pii< >*. 

oTpaTnyav TH ToAE KadAOV TOAAG pév KTE, Hr.) 


The participle in its ordinary abbreviated form would have a dubious chance of 
life: witness the constant type of error, dveum = dvewévw D. Cass. XLI. 44, 2; Sceorac- 
pevous = Siacracpovs Plut. Oth. XII.; tporjye paxdpevov = rpds ‘Hyéuaxov Lys. VIII. ro, 
and so forth. To the confusion of «ai and xa there is no end: cf. Liban. Dem. mort. 
pet. ov., § 30, féovte wat Oupdv (roAbv Foerster) 
mpds Td TUp cuvnywviruat; Where it passes explanation that any reader should fail to 
recognize xa#’ tuov in kal Ovpov (see the famous passage of the De Corona and 
Wesseling on D. Sic. XVI. 85). Zvvavripépovrs I cannot remove, unless Libanius 
drew upon the raparordmtos and wrote mpds 7d 
(Cf. 356 xatero & is eros Epat’ ex 
Sivar’ avrupepifev). 


ovris 


The pen rebels against transcribing the mext sentence, one of the most 
persevering efforts of the author. In 33 read ®vyoas for ovjcas, and in 35 restore 
kata ({kara] 7A. Hr). In 37 cox ought, I fancy, to be a v. 

Ib. 44-50. Live lions are not to be withstood by bulls; dead, they are a 
promenade for flies: dore kai od viv pev dwoAave pov... kai 
OTE TEPiTAaTOS KTE. 

GmoXAvE . éumimAac<o> . . . Ste P, (with 

Hpiv) .. . dre Car followed by Hr—a surprising oversight. For the 


phrase cf., st tant: est, Aesch. Ctes. 130 fin., and Plut. praec. ger. veip. 825c; for 
the corruption Eur. Hel. 77, and often. 
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Ep. 11 (751, 13-15). xal xpovov, GAA’ coikapev 

Tov Biov, ai re xpeiaa KB padetar> peydra dé, 
xpEIAI <PpadEIAI> piv* : xpeiai pov P. 

Ib, 22-24. mpds ye <rdv vavapyxov cov> aQitws avipeiov dvta ce kal 

Sixasov duvjpova efvas Gv xpeov 
< >*—a supplement borrowed from 752, 2-3. 

Ib, 28-40. There is much to correct here, and some at least of it looks corrigible ; 
but as it appears to me that there is a lacuna of uncertain content after rarpiéas, I 
make no suggestions. In 31-32 KéAwva (Médwva Hr) should probably be K Aéwv a, 


Ep. 12 (752, 17-18). GAA’ & trav, <a v> ravra Anpys Exwv, wor Td Ev 
Yadrapive 
trav, <<av>* drav P Hr || Hr. 

Compare 743, 36, of7as, & rav: the confusion occurs at Eur. Bacch. 802 and 
elsewhere, and av (for the author’s usual 7v) is transmitted at 749, 2. 

Ib. 24-28. dvrevrowwdv Baorreds 6 peyas av 
éxapifero dperBouevos, ererdvOe), Tois pev EXOpdv pe 
atrov, THs 8 dperns Kai THs TUXNS WKTELpE, 

: 7d av P, ta péyeora dv Hr (and, uselessly, 

xapifoiro... mérovOev), || rots... : rois .. . dAAows P, ra... Hr. 

Td pijKurrov is incredible in such a phrase; and since Hercher’s change is too 
heavy-handed, it is preferable to assume the confusion of 77, wv, and divest the 
parenthesis of its ironical character. As to Trois. . . dAous, which appears necessary, 
see both for the phrase and for the corruption Porson on Macho af. Ath. 349c 
(Advers., p. 106). 


Ib, 28-31. kuevdvvetvete mepi euod 
map’ éxeivov, avtol tv’ Exeivos BonOoin ddixoupevy KTE. 

Kivduvevete avTor* : kuvduvevew P, xivduvevere Car, xuvduvevere avrot et West || 
: P || cirep* : nrowrep P, exeirep West || tv’ 
romana, P. 

Videant alii, concludes Hercher; but there seems little need to look long, for the 
passage rewrites itself in the sense required. Ilepéi for wrép recurs at 746, 18, 19 ; 
753, 20; 758, 36 (wrongly altered by Hercher): x.vévveto with the infinitive at 
745, 38.—It is surprising that such an error should so far have misled Hercher and 
Westermann, yet less surprising, perhaps, than that Foerster, at Liban. Covinth, or., 
§ 34, dv dv viv (dv dv fv M) tSpierbe Bwpois ’AravOpwrias xré., should print with 
Gasda dav@’ dv vov iSpterOe, when the variant idpverGa. might have warned him to 
change a v intoap and write viv idpverPa 


Mopijoerai tis paddAov 7) pupyoerar is a motto which the veteran scholar might 
have prefixed to his noble work, and a pair of similar slips in this Declamation may 
be pointed out here. In § 61 he prints with the majority of his manuscripts : 


érel mpd Tairns THs (the Potidaean cannibalism) atrovs Gas 
; tov eis edpeiv dv Epjpovs Biaiws Tws 
apa extrAevoat ; 


and proposes only etpeiv [dv], though without the Biaiovs of VM it was still evident 
that Libanius wrote Biatovs raparnpotvras. Cf. Thuc, I. 65, 1, 
EvveBotheve . . . . . . . . . 6 Gitos avTicxy: {Dem.] 
c. Neaer., § 103, . . . aveuov wodtv: Plut. Crass. X., mvevpd te 
mapapvAdgéas, etc.—Again in § 27 he has: It is not possible to excuse your atrocities in 
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war by your mildness in peace, ovdé rois éxPpav vouw (Reiske: voors libri) rparropevors 
THV Els TOUS Geods TapaypdderOar. But neither is the same thing as 
toA€uov vouw, nor has €x@pwv itself more than the modest authority of V? and M?: 
€yxwpiots is given by most manuscripts, and GHV keep the plainly genuine tradition 
éyx#pwv, which leads straight to the words of Libanius: 


TOS EV XEL POV 
Ib. 34-35. 6 te (Gre P) deEudrepov . <> ws ?— ire deLwirepa . . . dv Hr. 


Ep. 13 (ib. 36-8). ye... Kal THV THS waTpidos peTdoTacw Has 

yevvaiws pépecv, 
evxnt *: ex x pn P, eyxeAevy Hr. 

Facies non omnibus una Nec diuersa tamen, qualem decet esse sovovum, Cobet once 
remarked of u, v, », u, «, and there are other cases of mistaken identity in the Epistles: 
754, 32 =aKTH ; 755, 43 y=Kal; tb. 48 Clem. Alex. Strom. 
i. § 131 the codex gives ’Opdevs te . . . Movoaiov padyris. In the sacred cause of 
truth Lobeck conjectured and Stahlin prints Movoaiov Clement pre- 
sumably gave M xa 6»y77%s—not a rare corruption. 

To venture a moment into deeper water, at Julian 389p the editors offer 
imperturbably pot tu kara Tovs pedcxtas pytopas. At the price of assuming 
no less than four stock confusions (v p, « 7, x w, a ov) I conjecture cata tots BeATic- 
TOUS... pHropas, with the conventional semi-sardonic use of the adjective. It is 
not often that a scribe errs four times in one word, and each time correctly, but it 
may happen, as at [Plut.] pro. nob. i. fin. = < ev 
—Again at Theophr. Char. XXI. 9 V gives: xai xvvapiov MeActaiov 
d8o0s could make nothing of xAdéos, Diels ignores it, 
and Dr. Navarre renders: ‘II lui éléve un monument avec une stéle minuscule oi 
sont gravés ces mots: “ Branchette, originaire de Malte.” ’—Branchette (/eg. Branche) 
being, it may be conceded, quite as happy a name for a French dog as KAdéos for a 
Maltese. I suggest anim causa that the scribe did his best with what looked like 
xkAdxos MeAcraiov and that the inscription to the lost one ran: 


YAAKO2 MEAITAIOY. 


See Virg. Ecl. VIII. 107, and compare such names as “YAe’s and Kpavyy ([Xen.] 
Cyn. VII. 5) and the Hylaeus of Achaeon’s pack (Ov. Met. III. 213). Incidentally, 
one might perhaps do worse than borrow a hint from Ovid (e¢ miueis Leucon et uillis 
Asbolus atvis 218) and correct Aevowv at Cyn, 1.1. (Aeioowv L. Dindorf) to Acixwv. 


Ib. 42. bpotas?*: 43. Kav™*: Kal. 45. 


Ib, 17-21. pada y’ &v TavTA Tis 
mpovdawvev av Tavita Pepoveav tiv vixnv: peta Mydovs mapa 
Aaxedarpoviors [av] ras "AOnvaiwv Kav>. 


y av yap P || * peredudxowev Hr (with 7): ededxopev P || 
7*: 


The allusion in the last of the ironical sentences is to the embassy of Thuc. 
I. 91, on which Themistocles has already let his memory dwell at 743, 36 sqq.—The 
change of ydp to y’ av is virtually negligible; that of dyvxos to evyvyxos not less so. 
For, to allow Cobet to speak again, ‘qui evyopdos fuerat repente apopdos fit, agvveros 
nullo labore evgiveros redditur, evoeBjs nullo suo delicto doeBys perhibetur. Among 
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the less catastrophic consequences of the error I reckon 759, 18 dareAdoeoOou for 
Hr) and Liban. Dem. apol. § 77 dye, ws edoynpdvws 
kat kaA@s for edye*? 

Ib, 21-3. Gpraorov yap aroAcv péverv Kat ’Apyeious tayaba Kai 
GAAy Tov Kai TOAG, peTertiv "AOnvar. 

apl>Tov . .. drmoAw <poevev*: . . . aroAevevev P || rov Hr zws P 

|| etrep waons Hr: neeirep ardons P. 

I have seen no attempt upon the opening words, but what I give seems tolerably 
obvious. At Eur. El, 22 deioas py tw ’Apyeiwv téxor, plain Philistine sense— 
and there are worse spiritual homes for a Hellenist than Gath and Ascalon—calls 
for Porson’s raid’ dpirtéwv, a change which he might have exemplified from D, Sic. 
XI. 55, where Rhodomanus’ dpioreéwy for "Apyeiwy is certain. 


Ib. 26. *: Pevodpeba P. 
Ib. 30-5. Though an exile, I can still fight for Greece, cat 00 imrdcacba rapa tovTo 


xeipov dv por yevouto woAd av kai <- Gore 
dmeckotws Gv SoxOLHN®> viv tw Tore yever Oa, 
< >* || * : ayevov P.-—-Hr gave eidetnv for eridoinvy, which seems above 
suspicion. 
Ib. 44. dvatpovor*®: dy épovcr P, avrepovo. Hr, with the wrong tense. 
Ib. 46-50. If your daughter has recovered, come: «i 8’ ety Th<va ra €TI> 
katéxov<<T A>, TAdra pév AvOjvae evxopeba 
<>...<>*. dv xaréyov.—The article after rus is, of 
course, normal in all late Greek. 
Ep. 14 (754, 9-12) Kai viv evrvyxel’s (Pausanias) ore xevduvevers (instead 
of having paid the penalty of Medism long ago) KAI KA I> peddActs Gar 


imd AakeSapoviwy tapapvOiav Sri [Kai] adixws arobvijcKecs. 
xuvduvevers (with dre) West : P || < > or xav peAdys * || <Kaid 
Hr || [ ] Car. 

Ib. 20-2. ovx ovtws, Ilavoavia,g pweyd< Aw TEAGyEL> Sueipyerac IleXo- 
TE Tpwas Kat Kodwvai. 

peya<Aw meAdye> *: péya P, (od tocovTov, @ duetpyerar Hr). || 

Haupt: P. 

Ep. 15 (2b. 45-6). kAI MHN <odkx dv pen PAIMHN> eyo 7a droxpirrovra 
avtovs, @ Te kal 7) TOALS < > *. Even more improbably, xai pevérw 
7a (with West) ... evrpayyoee Hr. 

756, 10. Ilavoaviov, [uaXAov]*. See Havoavias kat padrXrov just below.— 
14. €re*: dre P—24, [kai] xadifovor *,—33. adeas <EXerv >*. 

Ep. 18 (757, 18-21). péev €xOpav 7d dvdporov THs AcAvKE Kai 
veias ExOpeterv pvydar, ov rovTo brepypas, Apurreidy, Kai evepyerias 
tap’ édridas cis GtvxovvTas 

*: exOpeveepvyace P || ob Car: cov P. 

‘True, the disparity of our fortunes had already cancelled our enmity, and it was 

a confession of weakness to remain at feud with an exile... .’ Westermann 


1 So at D. Cass. LXXIII. 2, aye, dye, iowOnc, évienoac, Casaubon restored evyé, evye. 
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changed to the inferior A€Avee, and Hercher acquiescing wrote xai acGévera 
€yxopevee It seems impossible that he should not have thought of éxOpevev, 
but I fail to see why he would have none of it.—The corrupt close of the following 
sentence was rightly emended by Westermann. 


Ib. 27-33. S€ ris hepovons viv duyis, ws aitas KaxOv KaKdv 
ye kal Tas ovxi Kai Goi TavTa Gv ots Kai [loAvyvwros 
(Ep. 3), avrd yap rovro, [rd hevyecv], Kata taxos ws ard Tiwpias 
pevyew Kat ovK eddxer por [Tov] Tov [ov] Kav yevopévor ci pévoruer 
OpapTavery. 


avrns Car: ovrov P || dy Ois*: P || [ ] * || Kav * : rovrov dv P.— 
dofec for dogeev: avtds yap 7d for avrds yap Tovro: éroiyns for éroiuns 
devyev Hr. West, referring rovrov ‘non ad fugam, sed 
ad poenam.’ [rovrov . . . Car. 


My changes require little comment. For the gloss rd gevyev compare 745, 13 
amnpveito olds Te Oar 760, 10 ef [rv ev 
povy TY ayvonOjvac . . . Oar Keira. Uncomplicated cases of 0=O naturally 
grow rarer with the years, but hardy specimens survive. At Clem. Alex. Paed. II. 
§ 54 yap eAevOepia rapavGeiv duvayevn, the technical rapavGeiv (see for 
its use Theophr. Hist. plant. VII. 11, 3; 1b. 4; VIII. 2,5) is impossible in such a con- 
nexion. It should yield, however, not to Schwartz’s rapoAw@civ but to rapavoeiv. 
Clement, too, would supply, even after Stahlin, Mayor, Schwartz, and Wilamowitz, 
many excellent instances of the rudimentary forms of dittography and haplography. 
Here I quote only from Protr. § 84 kai rore %) d6vtTws 7) dvedXAuTis TOU 
TOiS . . 7) THMEPOV yap aid.os aiwy éotw eikdv. The editors print 
with equanimity and Arcerius: 7) ojpepov yap aidiov aidvds Write, if only 
for neatness’ sake: +) ojpepov yap aidtos: éoriv eixov. I adda 
dozen random examples from other sources: 

[Liban.] Socr. stlent. § 5 Oarrov Sexacdrepov[ Hv] Hveyxav .. . 


duxaorepov *: Sixacorarov libri, Foerster || [ ] *. 


Plaut: Pers. 245. So. dic amabo ... Pa. dic<am:> ‘amabo.’ So. nolo ames. 
Pa, facile impetras. 


Ps. - Callisth. I. 6 lemma. ’OdAvprids tov NexraveBo 
acvyyever Oar Tov [Ov] év dveipw 
... erev*: ov... eidev. Miller gave <eirev cvyyeveo Oat. 
p> ovyy 
Soph, Trach. 1062-3. yvvy dé, OnAvs kK <av>avipos 
povn pe 51) 
[]<>*. Nauck’s appalling 6jAvs dioa seems to hold the field. 
Ach. Tat. VII. wapackevy Fv torAAH Tov Kar’ kai 


Hrrov [xa] ris MeAirns crovdy tHv arodoyiav 
TAPETKEVAT TO. 
*1 Fv libri, vulg. || py7épwv . ovx Frrov de kai * : pyTdpwv ovx Arrov 
Séxa. xai libri, vulg. Then» MeAirn Cobet in a moment of blindness, followed 
into the ditch by Hirschig, Hercher, Gaselee. 


1 This transposition cannot be vindicated here. 
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Ib. VIII. 9. cepvérnra S¢ Apafxe] xat trexpivero, 

apa [xe] * : dé5paxe libri, Seddpxes Hr, edpaxe Gaselee || trexpivero Hr : trexpivaro 

libri, Gaselee. 

Hercher’s SeSdpxe: is improbable in itself, and by the mechanical laws of the 
erotic style, if you begin in the vein of veuvdrnra éBXAere, you continue in that of kat 
awdpootvyy (or, to be accurate, cwppootvys) érvee. Mr. Gaselee’s édpaxe may have 
been a household word ante Agamemnona ; in the text of Achilles Tatius it is a por- 
tent in the wrong tense: compare Porphyry’s remark (de abst. III. 8) ris pév yap 
dvOpwrwv torovrov . . . 6 Spdxwv; kai 7d Brerav Spaxetv Réeyovow 
ot montat, For deApa=de Apa cf. Apav=Ap’ av Luc. adu. indoct. 5 and Apa=Apa 
[Plut.] Av. e¢ Men. comp. 853C¢. 

Charit. III. 2 (440, 43 Hirschig.). tavra xai taxéws eyévero <.Td> 
obv épwrixdv eomevde [SE] Kai dvaBoAryv eréerpere Tois yapors. 

<>...{[]*. The vulgate is content with a stop after réfos: Reiske, who 

naturally was not, wrote taxéws <wpooe.>, and Hercher followed. 


Plut. S.S.C. 160D. ovxotv, edn, AexTéov eis Gmavtas, & Tdépye, padrdAov durréov 
émet tovs véous TovTous [Ov] Adyov Kouifwv. 
durréov Haupt: daxréov libri, Bernardakis || - evei * : evi libri, [ ] Haupt || [ ] *. 


Id. Symp. 6274. y’, TOV EWAWY <Kdv> ’ApwroréAns 

<mpo> BEBAnkas ipiv. 

TOV * : Trav yewdar Cod., TH yewdes Steph., Wyftt., ‘trav yewdor] Le. ex 
terrestribus quaestionibus’ Bernardakis, succinctly but not more. || << > Steph., 
who—followed by Wytt. and Bern.—inserted also 6. It may be seen from 
the passage that the corruption was facilitated by the context. Fora similar 
instance compare de esu caynium a, 995C, = 


Hor. carm. II. 13, 32. densum umeris bibit aure uulgus. 


If Bentley was immutably resolved to alter wmens, he might have amused him- 
self by treating the line as a correction of densum umerve bibit auve vulgus =densum 
[wa] Eve<bi> bibit auve vulgus. 


Eur. Jon 286, ws od’ ieiv. 
Ting * parnv * ; 
It seems well enough conceivable that the hand which has just transcribed 
TIMA should automatically transcribe it again for THNA. In Wecklein’s baker’s 


dozen of conjectures only two ws Kirchhoff, yap, ws Badham) 
could by any possibility have been written by Euripides. 


Heliod II. 25. radw 6 Kvijpwv dorep Lig > TH Tod Ovapidos 
BAnOels tiv dxojv. — < > *. — The author’s usage shows that a noun has been 
lost: compare VII. 7 TH BAnGeis, 24 EBEBANTO pev ws 
tov Adywv, while phrases of the type of xa@dmep vdate daxpvors, ws Tois 
Strows, dorep Atm TH PAoyt are found every few pages. ’I@ is Homeric and so would 
have needed no justification in the Aethiopica, even if it had not recurred at IX. 9. 


The remainder of the Epistles I dismiss briefly: Ep. 19 (758, 4-6) etrep npiv 
EXO pos etvac. 

romana: P || Car : || << > *. (eyeverGe . . . Ex Opis 

eis Car Hr). 
Cc 
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Ep. 20 (ib. 16-17). cvvjpav cvvijpavto P, cvvijpavro Hr. 29. evepyé- 
evepyerouvto P, 30-1. >*. 31-2. 7ropetro yvapn*: 

759, 21-3. Admetus loquitur: Kai tiv mpodoviav édixafov, pyre "AOnvaios av 
pyre NakxedSatpovios, rowv, arédvov av 


Aaxedapovios,* : Aaxedapovions P. (’A@nvaiovs . . . Aaxedapoviovs Hr). 


There are alternatives, but the ‘thank Heaven’ adds perhaps a little verve to 
the Molossian prince’s excellent speech: compare, if it is worth the while, Aesch. 
Ctes. § 232: kai hate peév evtvyeis efvar, ws Kal éoré, KaAGS ToLovVTEs. 


Ib, 29-34. dvdpa ris euns awapevov exrias kai dedidra dvOpurovs év ’Hrreipw 
Geois Ws Vv> pvddcow kai [ix ét nv] rovrov kal 
Kal ovkK <av> avOpirwv tiiv adréxOwpar Geots <ye> Sedievae [od«] 
dpvovpat, Ovowyv Te yyovpat xdpw elvar ixérny PvAaccdpevov. 

<>...[]*|| : Kai P || < >* || dréxOwpar* : aréxGo- 

par P || <ye> ut solet* || [ ]* || pet(w* : dpeivw P. 

Hercher edited cov re (after Westermann’s cadv te) kai 
ixérnv arjpavtov Kat Kai ovK avOpdérwv ticw aredyoua (this with M. Haupt) «re. 
His changes, even had they restored the sense, remain individually incredible and 
collectively impossible: my own are perhaps only collectively incredible. 


Ib. 40-42. Kal 6 [ere] GAN exi 
Nagov de ’AOnvaia tore 


[]...< > Hr || érodcdpxovy* erdpGovv P. 


There is little to choose between Hercher’s correction and ¢reXAvres, add’ 
<ei> exi N.; but it is curious that, with his Thucydides open at I. 137, 2 (xara- 
és 7d "AOnvaiwy orpardmedov 6 Nafov), Themistocles should 
have written At Sic., t. II., p. 158, Wess., and 
are variants ; at D. Cass. XLVII. 30, 3, the case is doubtful between érop@eiro and 
éroAvopxeiro (Oddey and Zonaras); and at App. Syr. 25 ca. fin. érohidpxovv is an 
unquestionable error for erdpGovv. 


760, 18-19. (his invariable form)* : js P. 

Ib. 49-54. ddevwv dpy & ovyx redia 
Te kai <di>wdevoa <pe>ydra kal dvwpadra. oxeito b€ Kal eipydfero 
paduor’ avtav Ta Téepata, % Se Epnpos Onpia te kai GAAwv EBookev ayédas, 

bAnv* xoiAnv P || < > Hr || wedia West: redudda P| >... < > 

Hr || répara* : P, rAciora Hr. 

What struck Themistocles as not very tall was perhaps more probably brush- 
wood than a hollow. Then Hercher’s xéA\uor’ and wAciora I take to be an excess of 
enthusiasm. 

761, 7-9. te Kal axOeis dvtixpus Tod Opdvov [ode p] 
dyatai Te Kal tapabeardpevos EAeyev KTE. 


[ ]* || 6 ayarai re* : odeeararre P (= odeasaraite ?), nyavaxre Hr. 


If ode represents more than, say, a marginal OAEAT, I cannot better Hercher’s 
ddeds (or ade) <s> ?) ciorjxev. In what follows dyara looks plausible, as the verb 
gives the right sense, and the union of present and imperfect is Themistocles— 
7d xowdv 53) rovro—all over : compare, to stray no further, the opening of the sentence 
and, a line or so below, xp@pmai re avry Kai €Acyov. 
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Ib. 32-35. xat tavra erayyéAderan kat of Tpoc- 
yévntat> pel” is mreiw Kaka Epydoouas tovs “EAAnvas per’ 
exeivov <Ilépoas> 

Ilépoas is indicated, perhaps demanded, by the antithesis: my other supplement 
speaks for and against itself. Until, however, a single word is found—and it will not 
be Hercher’s ’Epwis—which may with propriety replace ioxvs, the only course is to 
postulate an omission after érayyéAAcrau, 

Immediately below I should give the author a desiderative to consort with his 
KwAvpn, petdpedos, érivecov, dvayouévyn, and the like, by writing 
in 39, is needed. 

I had thought to add a page of minutiae, with a list—far too long—of passages 
where the scribe of the Palatinus, who was not all mendacity, set down the truth, only 
to have the truth proscribed by that capricious triumvirate, Caryophilus, Wester- 
mann, and Hercher, guos honoris causa nomino. But neither is it tempting to turn back 
into the waste, nor could I with decency trespass further on the space of the Classical 
Quarterly. 


Postscripts.—To fill the void remaining on this page, I add one or two 
footnotes which I had omitted : 

To p. 28, 1. 21, ‘ Geiovs codd.’—This relic brings to mind a passage in Procopius 
(Anecd. 17, 27): tovs ydpous aravras ty tivi (Theodora),... 
yuvi) yap Exdorw éLamivaiws éyivero xtée. Reiske tried dravras avti dOveig rivi 
Piccolos trois ydpos aravta eLovoig, KraSeninnikov dnOei éfovoia tii. I 
am inclined to hazard: ydpous dmavras revi 
Cf. 9, 31, twa . . . . . . ioxvoe. There are 
several instances of the phrase in Procopius. 

To p. 30, /. 21, ‘each time correctly..—So, I fancy, at Ach. Tat. VII. 2: ddd’ 
pev Sv Kata vovv eZxov, 6 guwfev OAITON. Read EAYTON, and 
compare infr. 9, Tov Serpwrav tis ddupdpevos THY EavTov ovppopav. At Paus. VIII. 16, 5, 
On oAtyns (of a self-shutting door), J. E. B. Mayor rightly emended 

To p. 32, l. 29, ‘ Sexasdrarov libri.,—This ubiquitous error seems to figure in the 
gibberish printed as Phalaris,¢f.145 Hr. I make a tentative restoration: Td €Aaov 
eréupapev, OS VTOVOOU MEY, Ov pa Aia got Td Tapov, <TO> Ovyarpido kai 
yap avtd peipdxiov agiov Adyou tTHv yupvacrapxiav pndev 
’"AynotAdov BovAoipny [8] av adrdv éxreAéoar 7d Kal’ pépos.—td apytpiov Td 
Tap’ pov, py ov Kopifev éBovdrAiOns tore rapwv, ei py AaBov eon viv ye, tpodoviav, 
mpds ‘Ipepaiovs xatavetoouai cov, Kav <Ti> ETL TapagcTy 
dé cot,olpas, Kai TovTO—dTEp 
Uryvixope, Kal mpds Erect [kai], dc’ ceBacrdrepos ef TOAA® kai 
Ta Kal orépye Kal Tiva, Tov GAAwy ev 
otomep av <Kal> axpay evdoxipys Spovos Tois TovnpoTarots 

ws brovootpev, ov* : ws COdd., et Tt voovpev, ov Hr, || || "AynotAdov 
xarerwrepov wor . . . ciAdunv. (mpdopeve 
Lennep) || [xai] * || : || ? ? * : || oiowep* ois 
tor’ || <Kai>*. 

‘J. Jackson. 
CALDBECK, CUMBERLAND. 
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TWO MORE MANUSCRIPTS OF HELIODORVS. 


In a previous article! I attempted to show the relationship between the most 
important MSS. of the Aethtopica, and to fix the basis on which the text ought to be 
built. The object of the present enquiry is to go more deeply into the history of the 
Xylander MS., which was only lightly touched upon then, and to estimate the value 
of another MS., which received no treatment at all. 

Though Commelinus is the only editor who uses Xylander’s name to describe 
the MS., there is good reason to believe that we have a fuller knowledge of it than is 
contained in his notes, one source being the edition of Coraes and another that of 
Hirschig. Neither of these two editors, however, seems to have been aware that 
there was any relation between the MSS. they were quoting and the one called X by 
Commelinus. Coraes cites under the symbol AA what he calls ras Svaddpovs 
dvayvures 7) ypapas Tas vrd Tov gvAXeyeioas, which he found in a copy of the 
first edition written, he says,’ in the hand of Amyot, and purporting to be variae 
lecttones from one of the Vatican MSS. That this MS. was neither Vaticanus 157, 
Vaticanus 1390, nor Palatinus 125, the only* Heliodorus MSS. now residing in the 
Vatican Library, is made perfectly clear by a few examples : 


Teubner, p. 22.17 «afporepov AA : aBporépay Vat. 1390, Pal. 125 : a4S8porepws Vat. 157. 
* p. 161.2 ory AA: dro Vat. 1390, Pal. 125 : drov Vat. 157. 
263. 3 avepevyopevor AA dvarpovpevoe Vat. 157 : dvarperdpevor Pal. 125 
(Vat. 1390 is wanting here). 


But “ch knowledge as Commelinus gives us of X points to the conclusion that 
X we. . MS. collated by Amyot. For whenever Coraes’ AA and KA (this is 
the sigr. oy which he designates the readings given in the notes of Commelinus) 
agree, X is always the MS., or one of the MSS., quoted by Commelinus,‘ If this is 
so, then our knowledge of X is greatly increased ; for Coraes cites AA much more 
frequently than Commelinus cites X. Needless to say, the fact that Coraes quotes 
many readings under AA, for which there is no counterpart under X in Commelinus, 
does not vitiate the theory that there was only one MS. in question. For while 
Commelinus only had a selection of readings communicated to him by Xylander, 
Coraes had access to what was perhaps a full collation. Now since Amyot’s 
translation of the Aethtopica, which was presumably later than his collation of the 
MS., was first published in 1549, nearly fifty years before the edition of Commelinus, 
it might be argued that the readings which Xylander sent to Commelinus were 
selected by him from Amyot’s collation—in other words, that there was only one 
collation of the MS. But against this must be put the fact that Commelinus some- 
times quotes X in passages where Coraes does not quote AA.> This may, of course, 


1 C.Q. XIX. (1925), pp. 177 sqq. Another conclusive example is p. 263. 32, where 
2 Introductory letter, p. yd". AA+X have wepigéiporrec against wepireipayrec 
3 There is one other MS. containing the of Vat. 157 and Pal. 125 (Vat. 1390 again is 
Aethiopica—Ottobonianus 226—but this is merely wanting). 
a copy of Vat. 157, as is stated on its second 5 E.g., p. 6, 11, Commelinus attributes to X 


page. the reading rpérovea for rpiaca, and p. 21. 6 
4 Thus Commelinus assigns to X all the the reading éameiveey for tvaropelveey; but 
readings given by Coraes to AA quoted above. Coraes quotes AA in neither case. 
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be due to an omission on the part of Coraes, for his AA readings are probably only a 
selection ; but Xylander may well have collated the MS. for himself. 

But there are further traces of X, again under the title of a Vatican MS., in the 
Didot edition. Hirschig in his preface, which is far from clear, implies that he knew 
of three MSS. which rightly or wrongly bore the name Vatican, and he quotes one 
of them under the letter V. Now, though he knew of Vat. 157, which Commelinus 
and other editors called V, it is obvious that his quotations under V are not from 
that MS.,! nor again are they from Vat. 1390 or Pal. 125.2. What, then, were his 
other two Vatican MSS., from one cf which he quotes? He says that among the 
sources for his text was a copy of the first edition, bearing the superscription ‘ Quae 
in hoc libro in margine adlita leguntur, sunt ex G. Falckenburgii exemplari, cum 
VATICANO CODICE ab eo collato et notatis nonnullis aucto.’* But he adds that both 
he and Temminck independently observed that the readings in it did not come from 
the Vatican MS. (that is, presumably, the one called V by Hirschig), but from one 
differing from it to a considerable extent. For confirmation he cites Canter as 
having distinguished between the Vatican MS. and another Italian MS. collated by 
Falckenburg. Canter’s actual words are these: ‘Secundo uero loco Heliodori 
historiam adducemus’ (referring to examples he is about to give in his Syntagma to 
illustrate his theory of how to emend Greek authors), ‘ex duobus antiquis codicibus 
mirum in modum a nobis emendatum. Etenim primum cum VATICANO CODICE 
collatum hoc opus A QUODAM fuit; demde ex ALIO IN ITALIA SCRIPTO LIBRO 
G. FALKENBURGIUS idem emendauit. Ex utriusque porro libri notis in unum 
collatis Heliodorum nos correximus, nostris etiam alicubi coniecturis interiectis.’‘ 
It appears, therefore, that Canter saw neither MS. for himself, but took the readings 
of one on the authority of Falckenburg, and of the other on the authority of someone 
whose name he did not know, or at any rate did not reveal. 

Now since, as he implies, he used his two collations jointly, and added, moreover, 
conjectures of his own, it is difficult from the few passages which he quotes to 
disentangle one MS. from the other. Again, most of his corrections consist in filling 
in from the MSS. gaps which he found in the first edition. Some of these are errors 
of the first edition, not even appearing in the MS. from which it was copied, so that 
it is probable, as reference to the notes of Commelinus will show, that in these 
passages both of Canter’s MSS. gave the omitted words. But three examples will 
suffice to show that, though one of his MSS. may well have been Vat. 157, the other 
differed from it considerably, and was closely akin to X :— 


P. 102. II iarpov Canter + X + Vat. 1390 : ‘arpov Vat. 157. 

Ibid. Canter : eioxadciv Pal. 125 + Vat. 1390: eioBadetv Vat. 157. 

P. 237. 24 sqq. mparre... érectaApeva Omitted by Vat. 157, but given by Canter, 
X, and Pal, 125.° 


Which, then, was Falckenburg’s MS. and which was the other? Since Hirschig, 
whose V must refer to one of them, denies that Falckenburg’s MS, was the Vatican, 
he can hardly have proceeded to quote its readings under the letter V in his critical 
notes. Hirschig’s Vaticanus, therefore, was the first of Canter’s MSS., the one 
collated by some unnamed person.® I suggest that the collator was none other than 


in 1571, together with the third edition of his 
Novae Lectiones. 

5 Canter, Novae Lectiones (3rd édition), Bk. 
III., c. i. (pp. 152-155). 

6 Unless we are to assume still another lost 
MS., it follows that Falckenburg’s MS. was 
probably Vat. 157. But toestablish this reference 
to his copy in the Leyden Library is necessary. 


1 E.g., p. 3. 12, rpirov Zworjpo¢g V (Hirschig) : 
roiroy Vat. 157 (Hirsch., p. 225. 12); 
P. 7. 23, V (H) : omitted by Vat. 157 
(Hirsch., p. 227. 53), etc. 

2 E.g., p. 24. 2, Oojyvwy V (H) : yowy Vat. 1390 
and Pal. 125 (Hirsch., p. 237. 44), etc. 

3 Evotici Scriptores, praefatio, p. iii. 

4 Page 4 of the preface to the second edition 
of his Syntagma. This was published at Antwerp 
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Amyot, and that the MS. was none other than X. For whenever Hirschig’s V, 
Coraes’ AA, and Commelinus’ X are quoted on the same passage, they never fail to 
agree ;! and since it has already been shown that the readings of Amyot and 
Xylander came from the same MS., an agreement between V (Hirschig) and AA or X 
(where the other is not quoted) is cf equal value for proving that Hirschig’s V is the 
same MS.? But it is evident that Hirschig did not identify his Vatican MS. with 
the X of Commelinus. For not only does he say nothing about such an identification 
in his preface when he mentions X (though in a work so full of omissions this does 
not in itself clinch the matter), but he actually quotes X on two occasions, on 
one of which both V and X are mentioned presumably as having independent 
authority.* 

The question remains, Where did Hirschig get his V readings from? If it was 
necessary to assume that he got them for himself, it would be difficult to answer, for 
as he ignores the edition of Coraes altogether in his preface he could hardly have 
culled them from AA; and, moreover, for some of his quotations there is nothing 
corresponding under AA. And the same applies to X, which is in any case out 
of the question for the reason stated above. Again, it is unlikely that he can have 
seen the actual MS., for, had it been in the Vatican Library as late as 1856, it would 
surely not have disappeared without trace by 1924. But he clearly got his readings 
of V (=X) from the same place as those from the Vienna MSS., namely, Temminck’s 
unpublished notes,‘ and it may be conjectured that Temminck, like Coraes, got them 
from Amyot’s copy of the first edition. On this assumption it is possible to explain 
why Hirschig’s V and Coraes’ AA do not always overlap; they are the result of two 
different selections from one® collation of X, and the readings attributed to V by 
Commelinus may be the result of a third.® 

It follows that, although X is now lost, we can gain a reasonably full knowledge 
of its readings by putting together the information to be extracted from the three 
sources—X of Commelinus, AA of Coraes, and V of Hirschig. But increased 
familiarity does not induce greater respect. The MS. must have belonged to the 
mixed class, and though it divides its allegiance more or less evenly between the two 
families,” it seems to have had most affinity to Pal. 125, and, like the latter, to have 
been complete.® It retains a number of readings peculiar to itself, some possible, 
others impossible. But the possible are not such as to appear to be relics of an old 
tradition, which has been corrupted in the other MSS. On the contrary, they look 
like arbitrary changes on the part of some scribe or scholar.2 Its date cannot, 
of course, be established. All that we know is that its existence in the middle of the 


E.g., p. 22. 17, V (H)+AA+X: 

- av Vat. 1390, Pal.:...we Vat. 157 

(Hirschig, p. 236. 49); p. 22. 26, maparapSave 

V (H)+AA+X : wapshapBave Vat. 157 (Hirsch., 
Pp. 237. 3). 

E.g., p. 5. 31, V (H)+AA : éavroic 
Vat. 157 (Hirschig, p. 226. 51); p. 6. 11, rpérovea 
V(H)+X : rpéWaca Vat. 157 (Hirschig, p. 227. 8); 
Pp. 24. 2, Oonywy V (H)+AA: Vat. 157+ 
1390+ Pal. (Hirschig, p. 237. 44). 

3 Praefatio, p. xx (p. 260. 33), amayyeAXe V+ 
Xyl (éwayyedre Vat. 157); p. xxii (p. 283. 25), 
BéXoc Xyl. 

* Cf. Praefatio, p. ii. 

5 I have preferred to take Canter’s unnamed 
collator as Amyot because there is no intrinsic 
reason against the assumption, and, on the 
contrary, it seems improbable that there would 


have been three independent collations of the 
same MS. within fifty years. 

§ But see above, pp. 2-3. 

7 For the evidence for and nature of the 
families, see my article in C.Q. XIX. (1925), 
PP. 177 Sqq- 

8 At any rate, it is quoted under all its titles 
consistently throughout the whole book. It 
must have been even more complete than 
Pal. 125, for it is cited even in that passage 
(Teub., p. 25. 25—p. 32, 11), where Pal. is 
wanting. 

9 E.g., p. 6. 30, Kai 
X=V (H)=AA: yy Kai is given 
by the rest; p. 14. 17, Anuavirny 
X=V (H)=AA : Anuawéirny given by 
the rest. 
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sixteenth century in the Vatican Library is well attested. It may have been written 
in that century or it may have been written earlier, but there is no reason to suppose 
that it has any particular authority, and readings peculiar to it must be treated with 
caution. 

The other MS. with which I propose to deal is LuGpuNENSIs GRAECUS 
XVIII. 73 F, which I shall call L. It is, I think, necessary to consider it, because 
Hirschig mentions it as one of the sources of his text, and treats it as a MS. with 
independent value. My object is to show that, so far from it having any such value, 
it is probably copied not from MSS. at all, but from the early editions. I have not 
seen it, but Geel’s description? and Hirschig’s citations seem to be sufficient support 
for my case. 

. It is a seventeenth-century MS. containing, on pp. 1-195v, the first eight books 
of the Aethiopica, Hirschig says that it usually, but not always, agrees with the first 
edition (Bas.). If it can be established that L, written in the seventeenth century, is 
merely a copy of Bas., or even of the MS. of Bas., it becomes, of course, quite 
valueless, and is not worth citing. Hirschig actually quotes it twenty-eight times.® 
On twenty of these occasions it corresponds exactly with Bas. Of the remaining 
eight differences, three may be explained as natural corrections: 


P. 40. 9 axomrouevov Bas. : droxortopevov L (Hirsch., p. 247. 35). 
P. 55.16 yevwoxers ojpepov Bas. : ywwoxes L (Hirsch., p. 256. 51). 
P. 167. 30 dAnOevee Bas. : dAnreves L (Hirsch., p. 325. 20). 


and one as a misreading: 
P. 52.7 imnverxeto Bas, : ernvecxero L (Hirsch., p. 254. 52). 


The other four are, I suggest, due to the fact that the scribe of L had access to 
the edition of Commelinus‘ as well as to Bas.® For p. 65. 9 Bas. reads é£¢x«fov 
(sic) «tA., omitting the intervening words. L inserts the words, 
changing $0acas into ppacas, and encloses them, including ¢pdaas, in square brackets. 
Now apart from the fact that this is a strange phenomenon in a MS., supposing that 
the writer wished to show that he was adding words which were wanting in the book 
from which he was copying, it would have been natural to put the closing bracket at 
ovdevi (the last omitted word) instead of at ¢pdcas, which does appear, though in a 


1 It mever appears, however, in the Vatican 
Library catalogues. Monsignore Mercati, the 
librarian, informs me that the only Heliodorus 
MS. which was catalogued in the sixteenth 
century was the present Vat. Gr. 157. He 
makes the suggestion, which he kindly permits 
me to quote, that the title Vaticanus Codex may 
have been given to X because of a mistaken 
interpretation of the letters V.C., which really 
meant Vetustus Codex. I cannot myself feel 
that this is very likely ; but it is certainly strange 
that there should be no account of the MS. if it 
did once reside in the Vatican Library. In any 
case, there seems to he no trace of it in any other 
library. 

2 *Catalogus libror. MSS. qui inde ab anno 
1741 bibliothecae Lugd. Batavae accesserunt,’ 

3 One of these quotations is from the ninth 
book (Hirsch., p. 384. 16), where iwanég, the 
reading of Bas., is given as the reading of L. It 
appears, then, that either Hirschig is wrong in 
quoting this passage, or Geel in asserting that L 
only contains the first eighi books, The main 
argument, however, is not affected. [Since this 


is the only occasion in the last two books on 
which L is quoted, I am inclined to think that 
the mistake is Hirschig’s, whose critical notes 
are full of errors of a similar nature. } 

4 The passages on pp. 55. 16 and 167. 30, 
quoted above, could also be explained on this 
assumption, 

5 It may be that L is copied from the MS. of 
Bas. (M) and not from Bas, itself, and that the 
differences between L and Bas. are due to the 
latter’s misrepresentation of M. On p. 167. 30 
M, I know, has dAnrever, not but in the 
other three passages I have no record of M’s 
readings. On all the other occasions when I 
know the readings of L, M, and Bas. together, 
M and Bas. agree. I think L was copied from 
Bas, first, because all the differences between L 
and Bas. are easy to explain (especially if, as I 
hope to show, the scribe had the assistance of 
the edition of Commelinus); and, secondly, 
because it is in itself more likely that a seven- 
teenth-century copy in a French hand should be 
made from the printed edition than from 2 MS. 
then residing in the Munich Library. 
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slightly different form, in Bas. and so probably in the MS. .:i Bas. The reason for 
his action is, I think, that he was here copying faithfully from Commelinus, who 
prints the words in exactly the same way. In support co: this is the way in which 
another considerable omission of Bas. is made good by L, p. 63. 26. Here the words 
nv €uoi. . . Svvatov are missing in Bas. and are supplied by Commelinus and L, in 
each case without brackets. The two may, of course, have been inconsistent in the 
same way independently, but there is a presumption against such an explanation, 
especially when the assumption of Commelinus as a secondary source of L helps an 
easy explanation of the remaining two differences between L and Bas. P. 39. 25 Bas. 
omits oo, leaving éx¢ with noconstruction. ‘When he came to the passage, the scribe 
of L omitted the meaningless éxi, but subsequently turning to Commelinus he found 
exi oot, Which he added in the margin. Again, p. 55. 27 Bas. has dca yqv éripopi)- 
gavres: this may have puzzled L’s scribe, who referred to Commelinus and found 
doa y iv, which suited him better, so that he inserted y’ jv, but forgot to erase yjjv 
which he had already written. And there is one other significant point of similarity 
between L and Commelinus. In L the poem, which is placed at the end of the 
second book, is prefixed by the words ‘Incerti auctoris uersus in extremo codice 
reperti.’ A scribe does not usually make a remark of this kind on his own initiative. 
He might copy it from his source, but it is unlikely that any MS. would have con- 
tained it. It is, however, with these actual words that Commelinus introduces the 
verses at the end of his text. 

Such attempts to reconstruct the methods of L’s scribe may or may not be right. 
The point which I wish to establish is that L is derived entively from sources which 
are still extant and is thevefove valueless.1\ It seems necessary to emphasize this, 
because Hirschig, as I said above, treats it as an authority. On two occasions 
he reintroduces the readings of Bas., apparently on the grounds that the agreement 
of L gives further support.” This is quite unsound; the readings of M and Bas. 
may or may not be good, but the fact that they are supported by L makes them no 
more likely to be true. 


R. M. Ratrensury. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDs. 


1 E.g. L’s yijy y' jv in the passage cited above pdywy with Bas., L, against Vat. 157 and 
is not authority for reading dca y’ jv, which Pal. 125; p. 159. 15 (H. 320. 14) he reintroduces 
remains an unsupported conjecture of Com- yiwwoxcw yap oix with Bas., L, instead of ywwonwy 
melinus. ov« of Vat. 157 and 1390 and Pal, 125. 

2 P. 97. 1 (Hirsch., p. 282. 3) he omits cai 
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KORYBAS OF THE HAEMONIANS. 


Hippotytus, Refutatio omnium haeresium, V. 9. 8, p. 99, Wendland preserves a 
curious hymn to Attis: eire Kpdvov yévos eire “Péas peydAns, xaip’ rd xarndes axovopa 
“Peas pev tpirdOnrov “Adwviv, 8 Aiyvrros 
érovpaviov pynvds (Mnvis Wilamowitz) xépas “EAAnvis codia, “ASdapva 
Aipovioe KoptBavra, ot Ppdyes GAAore pev Idrav, wore ab véxvv 
dev . .. It is preceded by a long exegetical disquisition, which treats the various 
divine names in the order in which they occur in the hymn, and includes the remarks, 
8. 13, Pp. TovTdv, Opaxes ot tov oixotvtes KoptBavra xadotor, Kal 
Opagiv of Ppvyes opoiws . . . Tov avrdv dé rovrov, dyno, Ppdyes xat Iarav xadovow 
(after about a page of explanation). The statement here made is obviously at 
variance with the hymn: Aipévio are properly Thessalians, and have nothing to do 
with Mount Haemus.t Moreover, we have evidence for the cult of a Korybas, 
more commonly called a Kabeiros, at the foot of Mount Olympus,? and as Mount 
Olympus lies on the borders of Thessaly and Macedonia, this may be designated as a 
cult by Thessalians. Aiyovio: therefore agrees with facts, and the explanation given 
by Hippolytus or by the authority whom he was following can be explained as due to 
a confusion of place-names.’ It led here to the further error of Opdxes; the attribution 
of orgiastic cults to Thracians was natural, but there seems a lack of evidence for 
Korybas or Korybantes in Thrace. 

Hippolytus speaks of this hymn as sung in theatres by a man in special costume 
(doubtless the citharodic dress®), and states that the Naassenes regard him as singing 
of the great mysteries without understanding what he says. We may perhaps 
compare the account given by Philostratus (Life of Apollonius IV. 21) of a performance 
in the Athenian theatre in the month of Anthesterion, Avywpods Kai 
ths ’Opdéws te kal Oeodoyias 7a pev ws “Qpar, Ta ws Nipdas, Ta SE ws 
Baxxae mparrovow. What he describes is perhaps not ostensibly religious, as was 
some of the ceremonial performed in theatres in certain Syrian cities under the 
Empire.” 


1 Cf, Pape-Benseler, Wérterb. gr. Eigenn.,? s.v., 5 So Wilamowitz remarks, Hermes XXXVII. 


and note that in the references there given for 
Aiuowo: as meaning ‘Macedonian’ it has its 
normal sense of ‘ Thessalian.’ 

2 Cf. Clem. Al. Protrept II. 19, p. 15, Stahlin, 
quoted by A. B. Cook, Zeus I. 107 sq. The 
main centre of the cult was Thessalonica, where 
the cult-name used was KaBepoc, if we may 
judge from the coins, This Kabeiros was in the 
age of syncretism regarded as a Korybas; cf. 
O. Kern, P.W. X. 1416 sq. 

3 C£ W. Kroll, Studien zum Verstdndniss der 
vimischen Litteratur, 294 sqq., for the geographical 
errors of the Roman poets. The explanation 
given by Hippolytus makes Schneidewin’s 
and Bergk’s unaccept- 
able. 

4 Cf. Poerner, Diss. phil. Hal. XXII. ii. 385 
sq. We find them in neighbouring Samothrace, 
which would not be to the point here, as its 
relevant cult has been mentioned. 


329. 

6 ovx sidwe & Néyet. eidwe is used in the sense 
of ‘having deeper understanding (gnosis) of,’ as 
in the Bezan insertion in Luke 6. 4: ry airy 
Osacdpevog tiva ipyalousvoy caBBatyw 
airy, "AvOpwre, ei oldag ri paxd- 
el* et O& pr) oldag, émumaraparog Kai mapaBarne 
ei rov vopov; cf. Pausan. 10. 38. 7, oi péy sivar 
Avooxotpoug, ot 6? Kotipyrag, ot dé mréov re 
vopiZovreg KaBeipoug Aéyovet. 

7 Rohde, Kieine Schriften, {1. 297, explains the 
performance described by Philostratus as a 
decadent form of the Anthesteria ; a preliminary 
competition thereat of writers of comedy had 
been instituted by Lycurgus; cf. A. B. Cook, 
Zeus I. 688. For theatres used for ceremonial 
in Syria and elsewhere (as at Delos for ay» 
’Agpodirn, in the precinct of the Syrian deities), 
cf. Cumont, Syria IV. 206 sq., V. 354 sqa.: we 
cannot always be confident as to their purpose. 
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42 KORYBAS OF THE HAEMONIANS 


Wilamowitz dates the hymn on grounds of style as belonging to the time of 
Hadrian, and suggests that it was composed in Asia. This date certainly suits its 
advanced syncretism; as some slight confirmation we may note that the coins 
of Cyzicus give indications of an expansion and a deepening of the worship of Attis 


under the Antonines.?* 
A. D. Nock. 


CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


1 Cf. H. von Fritze’s instructive observations, Nomisma IV. 40. 


A SOURCE OF VERGIL, GEORG. II. 186-176. 


TuHIs passage, which is in a way a digression from the main subject of the second 
book, arboriculture, and stands out from the rest of the poem, is one of the best 
known of the entire work, chiefly, it would seem, on account of its exquisite beauty, 
but partly also, no doubt, for the distinctly modern note it strikes; for it can justly 
be regarded as an early example of a national anthem. Asa matter of fact, it has 
been recognized as such from the dawn of the Renaissance, and Petrarch’s famous 


Salue cara Deo tellus: sanctissima salue: 
was directly inspired by Vergil’s 


Salue, magna parens frugum, Saturnia tellus, 
Magna uirum. 


It is, then, natural enough that modern scholarship should have endeavoured to 
point out a source, direct or indirect, which may have suggested these inspired 
verses to the Roman poet or influenced him in his choice of the form and the 
expressions of his glowing love of his country. Thus L. Havet! pointed out the 
first of Varro’s Rerum vusticarum Libri, published in 37 B.c., the very year when Vergil 
began to write his Georgics. J. Geffcken,? several years later, indicated the probable 
sources of the various parts which make up Vergil’s praise of the Italian land— 
sources of a topographical nature. The conclusions of both scholars are doubtless 
correct ; the resemblance of Vergil’s verses and a passage in Varro’s treatise is in 
fact so striking that a direct dependence of the former upon the latter must be 
supposed.* Moreover, it would be difficult to see how Vergil could have written his 
poem without even a cursory glance at similar works, Greek or Latin. It must also 
be admitted that the passage of Varro has a peculiar ring ; it, too, is inspired by the 
antiquarian’s love for his country, which was now being pacified under the beneficent 
rule of Augustus, and there is a significant contrast between these few lines and the 
rest of his rather prosaic and sober treatise on agriculture. 


1 Revue de Philologie, VIII. (1884), p. 145. 

2 Hermes, XXVII. (1892), p. 381. 

3+ Contra guid in Italia utensile non modo 
non nascitur, sed etiam non egregium fit? quod 
far conferam Campano ? quod triticum Appulo ? 
quod uinum Falerno? quod oleum Venafro? 
Non arboribus consita Italia est, ut tota poma- 


rium uideatur? An Phrygia magis uitibus co- 
operta, quam Homerus appellat dumeNbecoar, 
quam haec? aut Argos, quod idem poeta zodv- 
mupov? In qua terra iugerum unum denos et 
quinos denos culleos fert uini, quot quaedam in 
Italia regiones ? 
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ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE 43 


Yet on the whole it may safely be said that in Varro’s work the utilitarian note 


is predominant; and the lines in which he extols Italy form no absolute exception. 


According to him, the beauty of the Italian land is rather to be inferred from its 
wealth and the fertility of its soil. It is therefore a question whether the prose 
passage of Varro alone would have been able to suggest to Vergil a poetic effusion 
of such rare beauty and power. Neither will it do to hold the poet’s own feelings 
entirely responsible for it. The romantic love for the beauty of landscape, it must 
be remembered, is of rather recent growth, and, when found in an ancient or 
mediaeval author, must be considered as an exception rather than as a matter of 
common occurrence. At all events, it will be well to look for a work of Greek 
literature similar in form and character and also sufficiently celebrated to be known 
to the Roman poet. Such a one will be found in Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus, 
ll. 668-719. 

In this passage, overflowing as it were with the Attic poet’s love for his native 
land, we have more than a mere enumeration of the excellencies of the soil; these 
lines constitute truly a hymn of praise, a national anthem in the modern sense of the 
word. The poet’s heart thrills at the sight of the beauties of Attica. 

In a number of points, be it observed, Sophocles, Varro, and Vergil are in 
substantial agreement. Thus mention is made of the grape-vine both by Varro and 
Vergil : 

143 Sed grauidae fruges et Bacchi massicus humor. 


Compare Sophocles : 


675 Kai trav aPatov Geov 
dvnive“ov TE TavTwY 
iv’ 6 
> , ? 
dei euBareder 
Geais dudirorav 


Varro, as we saw, does not mention the aptness of Italy’s soil for the olive; 
Vergil does not pass it over in silence;! and Sophocles devotes an entire strophe to 
the national fruit of Attica, the gift of Athena: 


695 & olov eyo yas ’Acias ovK 
ovd év Ta peydAa Awpid:s vaow TléAoros 
pitevp’ axeipwrov avToro.ov, 
> 
eyxewv Saiwy, 
yAavkas radorpédov €Aaias 
TO TLS OV veapds OvdEe 
viv popiov Ards 
"AGava, 


Varro does not mention the domestic animals of the Italian land, the pride of 
the Italian farmer, as does Vergil in his lines: 


145 Hinc bellator equus campo sese arduus infert : 
Hinc albi, Clitumne, greges, et maxima taurus 
Victima. 


1 144. ... tenent oleae armentaque laeta. 
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44 A SOURCE OF VERGIL, GEORG. II. 136-176 
Compare Sophocles : 


708 aivov éxw parpomoAc: Kpaturrov, 
Swpov Tov peydAov Saipovos, eireiv, xOovds 
AUX 

” > 
evirmov, evrwAov, 

A , > 
rat Kpovov, ov yap viv eis 
768’ avdxnp’, Toreday, 
irrouri Tov xaAwwodv 
Taiode KTicas ayviais. 


Vergil praises the Italian rivers, washing the walls of ancient cities, her lakes, 
and the two seas surrounding the peninsula.1_ Compare with this Sophocles: 


685 
Kphvat puvvOovarv 
Kyducov vouddes peeOpwv, 
GAN ex’ 
wKuToKos Tediwv eriviowerat 
> ” 
Tov ouPpw 
aTepvovxouv 


In ll. 716-19 the Attic poet shortly refers to the sea and the Attic fleet. But he 
does not dwell, as he might have, on the silver extracted from the soil and the civic 
virtues of the people of Athens, who had built up the Attic commonwealth, at the 
height of its prosperity when Sophocles wrote. Perhaps he omitted to include them 
in his hymn in order to avoid falling into an anachronism, the scene of the play being 
prehistoric Greece, and far anterior to the exploitation of the mines of Laurion and 
the development of the Attic sea-power. However that may be, Vergil certainly 
went beyond his model, and included both the mineral wealth of Italy and the 
sturdiness of her population, upon which the Empire rested.? 

There can be no question that Sophocles’ play was known to Vergil, and, 
granting this, it is difficult, in view of the parallelism pointed out, to avoid the 
conclusion of a literary influence exercised by Sophocles upon the passage of the 
Georgics. The total loss of Alexandrine lyric poetry makes it unfortunately impossible 
to affirm that Oedipus at Colonus was the direct model of Vergil, for it is at least 
possible that there were intermediaries between Sophocles and the Latin poet. But 
it may be affirmed with a reasonable amount of probability that the Greek text was 
the direct model of the Latin. 


ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


1 Ll, 157-164. 


2 LI. 165-172. 
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KRAPPE. 


THE LETTER OF CLAVDIVS TO THE 
ALEXANDRINES. 


1.25. dv eiva 7d redevtaiov wapels ra GAXa, cf. the turn of phrase in the 
Speech of Claudius preserved at Lyons, col. ii 1. 14 Ut dtvum nomen latvonis taceam. 

]. 26 sqq. Perhaps the sense is rather, ‘The best witness to the good relations 
between you and my house is the complimentary language in which Germanicus 
addressed you.’ 

gwvais does not necessarily mean ‘ by word of mouth’ in contrast to the letter. 
More probably it is a translation of the Latin woctbus. yvynowrépars dwvais will then 
be the opposite of woces contumelisae (Caesar, B.C. I. 69). The comparative is 
common; cf. in the next note tmsolentioyv and oprixdrepos. 

1. 37. Sua 7d hoprexdrepos Soxeiv, cf. 1. 49 ovre hoptixds Tois Kat’ euavTdv avOpdrors 
BovAdpevos etvar, cf. the Speech col. 1 1. 38 me nimto insolentior esse widear. 

“Popns, Mr. Bel! does not describe the traces which make » unsatisfactory. To 
judge from the rest of the Papyrus, the scribe was capable of writing ‘Péyys. 

1. 39. Sé Kat Sippos. If didpos is currus or carpentum it would 
go to confirm the suggestion that the second statue was of a woman. We know 
that Claudius was fond of conferring this distinction on his womenfolk, v. Suet. 
V.C. XI. 2 auiae Liuiae diuinos honoves et civcenst pompa currum elephantorum Augustino 
similem deceynenda cuvauit . . . carpentum quo per circum duceretuy ; XVII. 3 curyum 
eius Messalina uxov carpento secuta est ; v. also Tac. Ann. XII. 42, 3, Dio 60. 33, 2 and 
cf. Suet. V. Cal. XV. 1. Against this, however, is the fact that the regular equiva- 
lent of dippos (e.g. in the Glossaries) is sella curulis. 

1.105. BapBiAdrAws rau evade érépwr. The cordial mention of his friend is in the 
Claudian manner. Cf. The Edict on the Anauni 1. 16 ‘ Plantam Iulium amicum et 
comitem meum’; The Speech |. 10‘ Ex qua colonia . . . L. Vestinum familiarissime 
diligo,’ etc.; 1. 24 ‘ Persicum nobilissimum uirum amicum meum,’ The same touch 
appears in Josephus, Ant. XIX. 288 (airnoapévwv pe BaotAjwy xai “Hpwdov trav 
diArdérwv por) and goes to show that the letter is genuine. Cf., also, the tone of the 
references to Gaius in Ant. XIX. 285 (8a riv Tatov rapadpootvnv) with the Edict, 
ll. 12 and 13. 

The resemblances suggested above (on ll. 25, 37, 105) between this letter and 
the other utterances of Claudius are slight, but they tend to confirm a general 
impression of similarity. The Emperor evidently supervised the drafting of his 
letters and edicts (cf. Suet. V.C. XVI. 4 ‘uno die XX edicta proposuit’) which 
have a much more personal note than, e.g., the dry communications of Vespasian in 
C.I.L. 10, 840 n. 8038; 2, 195 n. 1423. The letters in Josephus are perhaps less 
characteristic, but v. sup. ll. g2, 105. The note on |. 26 goes to support the view of 
the Editor that the letter passed through a Latin stage. 


A. CAMERON. 


ABERDEEN. 
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PRVDENTIVS, APOTHEOSTS 896. 


Tue MS. tradition of Prudentius is particularly interesting, since in the famous 
Codex Puteanus (Par. Lat. 8084) we have a MS. dating from the early sixth 
century—i.e. but little more than a hundred years after the publication of the 
collected poems in 405. Yet it has only been of late years that due consideration 
has been given to this ancient Codex, which is the actual MS. corrected by Vettius 
Mavortius’ownhand. Mr. Winstedt has spoken (Classical Review, 1904, pp. 112 sqq.) 
of the neglect which it has suffered for the most part from editors, and also (C.R., 
1905, pp. 56 sqq.) of the similar lack of attention paid even by Dressel to its seventh- 
century companion at Milan—the Codex Ambrosianus; while, later, J. Bergman 
shewed himself enthusiastic in its praise (Sitzungsberichte dev kais. Akad. dey Wissen- 
schaften in Wien, 1907). A confirmation is now available of a curious and generally 
discredited reading in this MS. (the Puteanus), from that same Avma glossary 
(Leyd. 67F, 119r-128r) of ‘saec. viii.-ix’ which bears witness to the readings of a 
lost Terence MS. of the 5-family, the best minuscule family, older than any extant 
MS., as I shewed in the April, 1925, number of this journal. At Prud. Apoth. 895 
the reading of Puteanus is— 


Agenitus genitusque deus, pater et patre natus. 


The editors here follow the majority of the MSS. and read ingenitus. But our 
glossary has at the end of each chapter (i.e. A-F only, for it is unfortunately a 
fragment) a well-defined batch of Prudentius-glosses, and among these occurs 
the item (A 519) 
Agenitus : non genitus. 

Agenitus was also the reading of the tenth-century ‘Egmondanus’ (Leyd.?), and 
(as aggenitus) of the eleventh-century hand which completed the lacunae in the 
Ambrosianus (Winstedt, C.R., 1905). Here then in Avma we have a confirmation of 
Puteanus which is much older than the support given to it by the other two MSS. 
The form agenitus may be explained in two ways. It may be a hybrid, and as such 
very properly hushed up by later correctors, just as in some MSS. at Cath. g, 17, 
primoplasti has become the inevitable protoplasti. Or, more probably, it is a genuine 
case of a Greek word in a Latin dress, the occurrence of which is a quite noticeable 
feature in Prudentius’ style. It would, in fact, represent what was to a Roman the 
sound of ayévnros, pronounced with a stress-accent, the Greek » having become 
approximately the Latin 7; similarly (Cath. 5, 160) wapaxAnros becomes faraclitus 
(Apoth. 400), evépynua becomes energima (cf. Dressel’s note on p. xvii of his 
-Prolegomena). This is essentially a practice of late Latin; in the good old days 
it was different—‘ whether a naturally long vowel was at this period ever shortened 
by the accent in a Greek loan-word is doubtful’ (Lindsay, Latin Language, p. 155, 
where the whole subject is treated). As regards the scansion dgenitus, this could 


obviously be justified by the prosodic law, borrowed from the Greeks, that uuu vu 
might be scanned ~v vy, e.g. Italia, etc. 

If A 519 stood alone as a Prudentius-item in Avma its ‘office of origin’ might be 
open to doubt; and it might, of course, be merely a reproduction of the gloss 
‘*Ayevyntos : ingenitus,’ in Hermeneumata. 
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used the bilingual glossaries, and as it happens we have other certain proof that 
Prudentius was one of its sources (and should therefore be added to my list of the 
components of this glossary given in C.Q. XIX., p. 104). For, to say nothing of 
A518 ‘Amasione(-num) : amatorum,’ at C 393 stands ‘C/a]eraunis : cristis cassidum,’ 
which is quite clearly an explanation of Prud. Psych. 470: 

si fratris galeam fuluis radiare ceraunis . . . 


Further, these Prudentius-glosses form quite coherent groups, and as Arma is only 
arranged by A-, the order of their occurrence in the text is mostly undisturbed. 
They occur at the end of each chapter, after the Abol.-Absty. batch. As in the rest 
of this glossary, the interpretations are just the ordinary explanations of a monastery- 
teacher ; it might be added that they bear no resemblance to the Prudentius-glosses 
of ‘Iso magister,’ the ninth-century monk of St. Gall, nor to any of the other 
‘glossae ueterrimae’ given by Arevalo in his beautiful edition, nor to any of the 
glosses published by Professor Burnam in his paper ‘Glossemata de Prudentio’ 
(Cincinnati Univ. Studies, 1905), kindly lent me by Professor Lindsay. As they are 
quite few in number, it would be well to give the complete list here (there is an 
occasional intruder from A bstrusa, etc.) 
A-items (A 517-521): 
Astu : dolo (Cath. 6, 140). 
Amasione (-num) : amatorum (P. Io, 182). 
Agenitus : non genitus (A#. 895). 
Adsultos (-us) : inpitos (-etus) (Ps. 144). 
Alfljam : exercitum (Ps. 349). 
B-items (B 48-50): 
Bile : inuidia (Ps. 777). 
Belligerare : pugnare (Abstr. ?). 
Benigne : large, munifice (Ps. 580). 
C-items (C 384-394): 
Classicum : sonum tubae (Cath. 2, 42). 
Calat<h>o: canistro (Cath. 3, 70). 
Claucos (gl-) : uiridis (Cath. 7, 148). 
Camina (-ena) : musa (Cath. 3, 26). 
Cariosa : antiqua (Cath. 10, 41). 
Callire (-ere) : frequentare, temere (ten-) (callebas, Cath. 11, 20). 
Carfilo : pio (P. 10, 845). 
Calips : gladius (P. 1, 72). 
Cana : antiqua 561). 
C[{a]leraunis : cristis cassidum (Ps. 470). 
Cluet : gloriat (S. 2, 584). 
D-items (D 222-228) : 
Dotus (-lus) : fraus [dudum] (Cath, 3, 42 ?). 
Dissectationis (-scept-) : dispotationis (?). 
Deincem (deu-) : decim (-em) un<c>ias (Abaw., Aff.). 
Decernit : definit (P. 5, 206). 
Demtis : ablatis (Cath. 7, 149). 
Di{n]a : fana, templa (Cath. 12, 90 ?). 
Dis : diis (S. 1, 274, 403). 
E-items (E 203-210): 
< Edit :> procreat (Cath. 11, 14). 
Expers : nescius (Cath. 4, 8). 
Extis : interaneis (Cath. 7, 125). 
<Ephebum :> iuuenem (P. 10, 279, etc.). 
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Extimo : extremo (A bdstr.). 
Expletum (-olet-) : turpem (P. 10, 235). 
Examen : multitudo (-mina, P. 2, 180; Ham. 97). 
Exo[r]tica : forinseca (Ps. 759). 
F-items (F 230-234): 
Fastus : superbus (-bia) inani[bu]s (Ps. 82, fastu). 
Flagellis : flagris (Cath. 7, 139, etc.). 
Facessant : abscedant (Cath. 2, 93, -at). 
Functus ministerio : seruiens (A bol. ?). 
Fict[iJo : simulat[i]o (S. 2, 384). 


Professor Lindsay’s theory of the origin of Avma is that a monastery-teacher, on 
a visit to another monastery, got leave to transcribe the marginalia in this monastery’s 
MS. of Virgil. In the little time remaining over he excerpted marginal notes from 
its MSS. of Terence, Lucan, and Prudentius, and also from its composite <A bolita- 
Abstrusa MS. This will account for the tantalizingly few items from Terence, Lucan 
and Prudentius; our scribe is like Herodotus—the rest he knows, but purposely 
omits to mention. Of course the MS. of Prudentius which he used may not have 
included all the poet’s works; but assuming that it did, the same theory will explain 
the absence of items in Avma from the Dittochaeon and Epilogus, and the probable 
lack of items from the Hamartigema (for E 209 is uncertain, and the position of 
A 517 suggests that it is from Cath. 6, 140, where it confirms the reading of Cod. 
Guelferbytanus, Vatt. 3859 and 3860, and other MSS,, rather than from Ham. 145 or 


‘Ps. 667). C 394 supports Mon. Lat. 14395, whereas other MSS. have cluat in this 


passage. F 232 confirms the reading facessat of certain MSS. as against fatiscat 
of others in Cath. 2, 93, if it is to be referred to this line. There is also a bare 
possibility that C 256 ‘ Cilendri : serpentes’ (in the Virgil-batch) may be a (very far) 
misplaced Prudentius-item, for at Symm. 1, 130, ‘caeditur et uirides discindunt ore 
chelydros,’ the MSS. vary between chelyndros, chelindris, and celindros. ‘Serpentes’ 
would be a curious interpretation of Cylindvo (Geo. 1, 173), and the obvious Virgil- 
passage (Geo. 2, 214, chelydvis) is glossed just below in its proper place at C 261. So 
the Prudentius-item may have been attracted to this position by the association of 
ideas, though after all the gloss may refer to the other Virgil-passage where the word 
chelydvus occurs (Geo. 3, 415). 

It will be seen that the order of poems in our glossator’s text was Cath., Per., 
Ap., (Ham.), Ps., Synm. This is a common order with MSS. of the B-family 
(Bergman, /.c.); and it is noticeable that where Avma has readings given in only one 
or two MSS., these are of the same class—except, of course, the support given to 
agenitus by Puteanus. It looks, therefore, as if the MS. from which the compiler of 
Arma took his excerpts may have been a member of this, the German-Swiss family. 
But that, as Mr. Kipling would say, is another story. 

I have again to thank Professor Lindsay for much kind help and criticism. 

R. G. Austin. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


Classical Philology. XX. 3. July, 1925. 

A. Shewan, Alliteration and Assonance in Homer. S. quotes many Homeric 
examples of alliteration, rhyme, word-repetition, word-play, the adaptation of sound 
to sense, and the tendency to gather about a word other words containing one or 
more like sounds. C. Bonner, Ornithiaka. B.explains Birds 1081 as referring to an 
old magical practice among fowlers. He suggests that the rdpdados of Aristotle, 
Hist. Anim. 1X. 23. 617b 6-9, is one of four species of shrikes, still called rapdadAos in 
Cythera. A. B. West, Thucydidean Chronology Anterior to the Peloponnesian War. In 
relating events before the war Thucydides uses neither calendar nor military years. 
Any given year of any given period begins with the anniversary of the event from 
which the period is dated. H. J. Rose, The Bride of Hades. The identification by 
Antigone of her death with her marriage with Acheron in Soph. Ant. 815 and other 
similar descriptions of the death of an unmarried maiden are to be traced to an 
original belief in the power of unused fertility to increase the fertility of the earth- - 
goddess. R. G. Kent, The Oscan Curse of Vibia. A detailed examination of the 
inscription, particularly with a view to probable restorations at the ends of the lines. 
W. B. McDaniel considers that the synthesis was not a combination, but a suit of two 
like-coloured garments. P. Shorey would emend of écri to 6 eori in Aristotle's 
Metaphysics 1079b 2-6. J. C. Rolfe maintains that Augustus’ application of the word 
sextaviolus to Horace is easily understood, if we remember that the emperor had 
a sense of humour. A. C. Schlesinger denies an essential connexion between the 
plays which formed the Persian trilogy of Aeschylus. H. W. Prescott refers to five 
epigrams in the Greek anthology which throw light on the meaning of Horace’s 
Integer Vitae, A.S, Pease argues for the priority of the Prometheus myth over that 
of Tityos. C. M. Hall compares one of the rites of High Mass with the thought of 
Catullus 64. 104. A. P. Dorjahn believes that Aldus in his text of Pliny’s Letters 


often departed from satisfactory P-readings. 


Hermes. LIX. 1. 1924. 

M. Reitzenstein, Zur vémischen Sative. On the relation of Persius to Lucilius, 
and on Horace, Sat. I. 10 and I. 4. V. Ehrenberg, Spartiaten und Lakedaimomer. 
An exhaustive inquiry into the evolution of the Spartan constitution, with incidental 
criticism of Kahrstedt’s views. R. Heinze, Ciceros ‘Staat’ als politische Tendenzschvift. 
A criticism and entire rejection of Reitzenstein’s view that the De Republica looks to 
the creation of a principate, such as that afterwards established by Augustus, as a 
cure for contemporary political evils. A. v. Premerstein, Zur Aufzetchnung dey Res 
gestae divi Augusti im Pisidischen Antiocheia. An examination of the new fragments 
discovered by Sir W. M. Ramsay in 1914 (Journ. Rom. Stud., 1916, pp. 105 sqq.). 
The fragments ail belong to the existing text, and R.’s suggestion that the Antiochene 
appendix was fuller than the Ancyran falls to the ground. In c. 34 the fragment 
vcTo shows that the original ran: ‘Post id tempus omnibus awctoritate praestiti,’ 
E. Bethe, Die Spielplatze des Aischylos. Argues that the shifting of the site of the 
original orchestra in the theatre of Dionysos took place before Marathon. 
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MIscELLEN: Praechter suggests duaBeBAnpévor for SuaBAeropevor in Simplicius in Ar. de 
caelo, p. 370. 29. Korte argues that Herodotus did not belong to the nobility of 
Halicarnassus. Capelle on the Herakleitean dvafvpiaois. U. Wilcken on Jason of 
Pherai. Blumenthal would read icparos for eiparos in Ajax 1145. 


Mnemosyne. LIII. 4. 1925. 

W. E. J. Kuiper, De Bacchylidis Carmine XV., disagreeing with Jebb, who, while 
regarding this ode as a dithyramb, saw in the mutilated beginning of it references 
only to Apolline hymns and worship, attempts a reconstruction of the initial verses 
on the hypothesis that they contained an invocation of Dionysus: Avaiov ér’ «ip’, 
exei | yxpvoéav | Ovpavia | roAvpdrwv yénovoay 
| Eviv, ely’ ap’ dvOepdevr “EBpw | PoiBos dydAXerar, 
Kixvy, | ort adcig ppéva teprdpevos, | ds évOad’ ixy | avOca reSorxveiv | 
| xopoi AcApav | odv KeAddnoav wap’ vdov, K. adds notes 
explaining and defending the readings he has adopted. The same writer discusses 
Theophrastus, Char. V. 5, in reference to J. D. Meerwaldt’s article, Muem. LIII. 3. 
The agreeable man plays with his host’s children the game doxos-7éAexvs. K. supposes 
that aoxos is represented by the closed, réAcxvs by the open outstretched, hand. J. van 
Ijzeren, ’ApdiBorta Xpnopwédys, discusses van Leeuwin’s dictum, ‘ Graece bene scienti 
ambigui nihil habet oraculum, Azo te, Aeacida, Romanos uinceve posse, non Pyrrho sed 
Romanis uictoriam aperte portendens,’ Van I. collected 195 cases in Greek and 
Latin of such apparently ambiguous expressions, and found that in 98 cases the first 
accusative was the object, in 97 the subject of the clause. He refers to some of these 
examples, but finds it impossible to lay down any rule on the matter. C. Brakman, 
Liviana, writes on corrupt passages and lacunae in Books XXII, XXIII, XXIV., 
XXV. A. J. Kronenberg has critical notes on Epictetus; J. P. Postgate on Pindar, 
Nemeans. J. D. Meerwaldt, Adnot. criticae et exegeticae, deals with passages in 
Theophrastus, Semonides, and Herodas, I. The etymology of the proper names in 
this mime is discussed at length. H. J. Rose, De Religionibus Antiquis Quaestiunculae 
Tves. (1) Diehl, Iuscy. Lat. Christ. 170, begins thus: ‘Hic, Fortuna, iaces casu 
prostrata ruinae: | heu dulcis coniunx, me magis illa premit.’ The name of the lady 
commemorated was Fortunata. R. argues that Fortuna is subject to premit. He 
cites other instances of pagan sentiments in Christian inscriptions. (2) In the legend 
of the Horatii and Curiatii, which R. regards as aetiological, there is reference to an 
altar of Juno Sororia. R. thinks this epithet means ‘ the goddess who guards maidens 
at the period of adolescence.’ He adduces evidence to show that sovoriave was used 
to denote the condition of the female breasts at this period. Sovoriave =tumescere from 
root suey, cf. Eng. swell. (3) Caeculus, son of Vulcan, was said to have been 
conceived by the agency of fire. Italian deities do not procreate children. R. 
supposes that the story, mentioned by Dion, Hal., Ovid, and Pliny, arose from the 
primitive belief that fire possesses a generative force. For such a belief among the 
Kelts he cites Sir W. Scott’s note on the prophet in the Lady of the Lake, ‘ bred 
between the living and the dead.’ E. Haagen Smit and P. Moens, Titulus Atticus 
in pristinam formam vestitutus, attempt a restoration of J.G.J. suppl. 37376, 
J. C. Naber begins a series of articles entitled Obseruatiunculae ad papyros iuvidicae. 
F. Miller, Quid fuerit Gv. @noavpds ? thinks the word originally meant a cistern, from 
a root aur- water, cf. dyAavpos, avavpos. So the Kévravpo. were demons of the waters 
or xapaépo1, There are short notes on Suet, Calig. 37 and on C.I.L. IV. 2319. 


Neue Jahrbucher fiir Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung. I. 5. 1925. 

M. Pohlenz, Handlung und Held in der griechischen Tvagédie. Criticizes Meyer- 
Benfey’s view that Creon is the sole hero of the Antigone, and argues that, though 
Greek tragedy tended as it developed to concentrate interest upon the psychic 
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experiences of a single hero, this concentration was never, from first to last, regarded 
as essential. J. Vogt, Eduard Nordens ‘ Geburt des Kindes.’ An appreciative summary 
of Norden’s book, with remarks upon works by Kampers, Kittel, and Weber, directly 
inspired by it. 


Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie. N.F. LXXIV. I. 1925. 


E. Bethe, [lias und Meleagey. B. argues against Howald and others that the 
Menis motiv is not borrowed from an epic on Meleager, and that the story of the 
latter, as told by Phoenix in J/, IX., is not taken from any such epic. N. Wecklein, 
Die Homervulgata und die igyptischen Papyrusfunde. While the additional lines given 
by the papyri are nearly all unacceptable, their omissions are of interest, and some 
of their readings are preferable to those of the manuscripts. A. Brinkmann, Die 
Metereologie Arvians I1., III. (a continuation of Rh. M. LXXIII. 373 sqq., published 
after the author’s death by H. Herter). 3B. discusses in detail the fragments 
preserved by Stobaeus I. 28. rb, 2: 29. 2: 31. 8, making many useful linguistic and 
critical observations, and arguing that they have not suffered from an epitomizer. 
He gives a revised text embodying the results of his investigations. {H. Kallen- 
berg, Bausteine fiir eine historische Grammatik dev griechischen Sprache, 6. 08, oi, €, odeis, 
opav, these pronominal forms are primarily demonstrative and not 
reflexive; their use, both in classical writers in general and in post-classical historians, 
is fully discussed. 7. “Axpt(s), »éxpd(s): their use discussed and illustrated at length ; 
8. éerre: the history of this Doric word. F. Marx, Critica Hevmeneutica. In Horace, 
Sat. I. 4. 13, nam ut multum nil moroy means nihil moroy ut hominem multum, i.e. copia 
uerborum molestum ; ib. 10, stans pede in uno that Lucilius was defective in metre; 
ib. 65, 70, the form Sulgius is to be preferred to Sulcius. 


LXXIV. 2. 1925. 


O. Hense, Zu Senecas Briefen. A series of textual notes. F. Thedinga, Plotins 
Schvrift tibery die Ghickseigheit. From an analysis of Enn. I. 4 (which is translated) it 
is argued that only the first five sections thereof were written by Plotinus, and that 
the rest is due to Numenius. +H. Kallenberg, Procopiana III. Anastrophe of zepi is 
frequent in Procopius and in Agathias: dpi with the dative is very common in 
Procopius, who uses of dui riva very often, ot wepi teva never; and here again the 
practice of Agathias is in agreement with his. Procopius prefers aype to péxpr. 
+H. Kallenberg, Berichtigung (to LXXII. 5044.1). arra occurs in the Ilepi tyovs, 
érra in Polybius, H. Herter, Zum bildlosen Kultus dey Alten. The worship of the 
gold throne of Alexander which Eumenes had made (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 60. 4) is an 
interesting example of the cult of divine thrones; this is well attested in Greece, and 
needs not be ascribed to Oriental influence. F: Marx, M. Agrippa und die zeit- 
gendssische vimische Dichthunst. M. characterizes Maecenas, Messalla, Pollio, and 
Agrippa, and explains Agrippa’s verdict on Virgil’s style; he shows that it is in 
accordance with ancient rhetorical theory. In concluding, he defends the MSS. 
reading in Eurip. Med. 12. +G. Helmreich, Zu Alexander von Tralles. A series of 
improvements to be made in the text, as published by Puschmann. The old Latin 
translation is important. F.Sommer, Dum, ‘ wihvend’ mit dem Indicativus praesentis. 
The use of the present indicative with dum in describing what is past is not to be 
explained as an instance of the ‘historic’ present. It has developed from the natural 


use of the present in dum clauses describing a process which commenced earlier, but 
continues at the moment of speaking. E. Preuner, Ein epidaurisches Mirakel. In 
Dittenberger, Sylloge® 1168. 9, read [do]pd, not [xd]pa, B. Warnecke, Zum Leben des 


Livius Andronicus. 


Livius took the name Andronicus from a famous actor of the time 
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of Demosthenes ; he is usually called Livius, his new name not having found favour 
A. Klotz, Zu Bell. Alex. 55. 5 und Val. Max. IX. 4, 2. We should read cum Squillo 
for cum Q. Sestio in the former passage, Squillum for Silium in the latter. 


LXXIV. 3. 1925. 


E. Maass, Thesauvos. (i.) BovxéAcov in Arist. Ath, Pol. III. 5 is the cowshed in 
the BaoiAeov, or king’s house. The sacred marriage of Dionysos and the Basilinna 
took place here. ydyos is not superfluous, but means the ceremonial. (ii) tov 
ipépov Oardpovs, in a gloss on Jl. XVII. 36 preserved by Hesychius, means a room 
which was both storeroom and bedchamber; in Aesch. Supfl. 444 substitute for arnv 
a word aipov, glossed by Cyril as dvaypév, which must be emended to dvdyaiov, 
(iii.) dvdyauv and Onoavpds denote provision stores raised above the ground on 
pillars: Germanic and Slav examples of their use. W. Judeich, Untersuchungen 
iibey athentsche Verfassungsgeschichte (continuing LXII. 295 sqq.). 2. Die fiinf 
athenischen Ephoven, That these Ephors, mentioned by Lysias XII. 43 sqq., were 
magistrates appointed by the people in 404 is concluded from a minute study of the 
political history of Athens in 405 and 404. R. Philippson, Zu wepi ious. Inch. 4 
7) Yuxpov is a yévos, not an eidos of faults; hence Oarépov is correct. The arrangement 
of the treatment of the five sources of lofty speech can be explained if we assume 
that the writer regarded voyjers as the first part of cy#jpara, and that his section on 
7XipaTa Commenced before ch. 16 in the great lacuna, and that his section on dus 
fell earlier in the lacuna. W. Bannier, Zu griechischen Inschviften II. (continuing 
LXX. 389 sqq.). On the Milesian Molpoi inscription, Dittenberger, Sylloge® 57: on 
the Teius curses, 1b. 37 sq., on the burial law of Keos, J.G. XII. 5. 1. 593. 
W. Ensslin, Die Gewaltenteilung im Reichsvegiment nach Alexanders Tod. ‘The title 
mpoorarys given to Krateros in the division of power in 323 after Alexander’s death 
means not ‘guardian’ but ‘administrator of the royal affairs’: this does not designate 
the holder of a regular Macedonian office. The position of Perdikkas is defined. 
TA. Brinkmann, Verbesserungsvorschlige zu Eustathios von Antiochia tibey die Hexe von 
Endov. W. Heraeus, Zuy neueven Martialkvitik. H. here supplements his Teubner 
text of Martial: he discusses variants which may go back to the author, the value of 
the three families of manuscripts, and numerous points of detail. L. Weber, Homerica. 
W. defends the authenticity of Jad I. 265, and the reading of Aristarchus, ay dz’ 
’A@nvains in Odyss. III. 307, and argues that the writer of J/iad XXIV. was acquainted 
with the Odyssey, at least in its original form. F. Cornelius, Zur Geogvaphie der 
Odyssee. C. localizes the wanderings of Odysseus in the Atlantic and North Sea. 


Rivista di Filologia e di Instruzione classica. LII. (New Series), 3. 
1924. 

G. De Sanctis, From Cletsthenes to Themistocles. Historians such as Beloch, 
though stimulating, do not succeed in upsetting the communis opinio as to Aristides, 
Themistocles, or the Alcmaeonidae. V. Parvan, Municipium Aurelium Durosturum. 
In an interesting inscription just discovered, of the date of the sole rule of M. Aurelius 
(169-176 a.D.), D. is so described: In this period Troesmis also received the dignity 
of a municipium. V.Costanzi, Etrusci haruspices. Accepts the statement of Valerius 


Maximus that ten principum filii were consigned to each of the twelve Etruscan 
communities for instruction, thus providing amply for the filling of vacancies amongst 
the 60 haruspices (C.I.L. VI. 32439). 
corrected to decem. 
Epicurus, 


Therefore in Cic. Diu. I. g2 sex should be 
L. Castiglioni, Studies in Seneca, E. Bignone, Critical Notes on 
Deals with numerous passages in Ep. ad Herod. 
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LII. (New Series II.), 4. 1924. 


A. Terrabino, The Battle of Actium. The writer distinguishes three original 
versions, afterwards fused and distorted. Version B is traced to Antony’s officers, 
who desired a land-battle rather than one on sea, and tried to throw the blame for 
the defeat on Antony, and still more on Cleopatra. Hence the story of her flight. 
Another version, A’, derived from the memoirs of Augustus, emphasized the 
stubbornness of the fight and Octavian’s successful leadership. The third, A, is an 
amplified form of A’, and introduces the burning of the fleet by Caesar, a fiction built 
up on Antony’s burning of superfluous vessels before the battle: this feature is 
referred to by Horace (C. I. 37. 13) and more vaguely by Virgil (Aen. VIII. 694 sq.), 
and may have originated in the circle of Maecenas. The three versions were first 
fused by Livy; Florus, Eutropius, and Orosius follow him. On the other hand, 
Velleius, Plutarch, and Suetonius say nothing of the burning. The real crisis was 
due to the defection of Sosius, who commanded the left wing of Antony’s fleet. 
Cleopatra threw her forces into the space thus left vacant, and Antony and the ships 
near him followed her: whilst the rest followed Sosius in his retreat into the gulf, 
where they were shut in. Horace’s words puppes sinistrorsum citae (Epod. 1X. 20) 
may refer to Sosius’ retreat as viewed from the Caesarian side. G. De Sanctis, 
Claudius and the Jews of Alexandria. A study suggested by the recent B.M. 
publication, Jews and Christians in Egypt. E, Bignone, Critical Notes on M. Aurelius, 
Democritus, and the Moretum. In Moretum 60 for aeris read areis ‘ garden-plots’; cf. 
v. 82, where two MSS. read aera for area. 


LII. (New Series III.), 1. 1925. 


G. De Sanctis, Epigraphica. (i.) Klio XVIII. pp. 297 sq.=Suppl. Epig. 
Gvaec. II. 257, probably refers to Heraclea Pontica, and belongs to c#vc. 243 B.C. 
(ii.) An inscription found at Prusa (Bull. Corr. Hell. XLVIII., p. 1; Rev. 
Et. Gy. XXXVI., pp. 197 sqq.) refers to some city in Hellespontine Phrygia (not 
Prusa) in territory given over by the Romans to Eumenes after Magnesia. It 
confirms ancient testimony as to the generosity of Eumenes II. (cf. Liv. XLII. 5. 3). 
(iii.) On I.G. VII. 372 (Cauer-Schwyzer 523), dealing with the contract between 
Nicaretes and Orchomenus. A. Vogliano, A New Latin Metncal Epitaph. Maintains 
that the inscription discovered near the Via Labicana (Not. Scav., 1923) commemorates 
the deceased parents of one Faustus. The editors disagree. Tenney Frank, Pro 
vostris, pro aede, pro tribunali. ‘The original meaning of pyvo in these expressions was 
‘before ’—e.g. tribunal originally designated the seat of the tribunes, on whom the 
orator turned his back ; afterwards it was used to denote the fixed platform on which 
the seat came to be placed. In Festus, p. 257 (Lindsay), stor should be expanded 
into Castoris, not rostris. 


LIII. (New Series III.), 2. 1925. 


A. Rostagni, Aristophanes’ Beginnings. The Knights was the first play produced 
by Ar. in his own name, but not because before that he was too young. The 
Aa:tadjs, performed three years earlier, was the work of a man of ripe judgment. 
L. Castiglioni, Horace the Sativisi, Tibullus, and Virgil. An examination of the recent 
work of K. Witte. D. Levi, A Cretan Metrical Inscription (Candia Mus. Cat., n. 128). 
It appears from this that the town of Itanos had a special réyevos, containing a statue 
of Minos, for the burial of its eminent citizens. A. Vogliano, Metrical Epigrams. 
(i.) Restorations of the text of an epitaph from Gortyn (Comparetti’s Museo 
Italiano, I11., p. 713). {ii.) Discussion of three Latin distichs found at Pompeii, and 
published by Della Corte. (iii.) Two inscriptions of Halicarnassus (Italtan School at 
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Athens, Ann. 1V.-V.). The first is of the fifth century B.c., and perhaps also the 
second ; they point to a local school of poetry with distinctive features. A. Pagliano, 
F in Homer. Discusses conclusions to be drawn from the traces of a F in an Homeric 
quotation on a vase, after Kretschmer (Festschr. f. Wachernagel, pp. 190 sqq.). 
R. Sabbadini, ‘qu non visere parentes. Defends the interpretation of gui as a dative. 


Wiener Studien. XLIV. 1. 1925. 


K. Bielohlawek, MéAreo Oa: und pohry. On the meaning given to these words in 
the commentary of Aristarchus. K. Kunst, Die Schuld dev Klytaimestra. On the 
predramatic versions of the Klytaimestra myth. A. Kleemann, Grundgedanke und 
Tendenz des sophokletschen Dvamas Konig Oedipus. The antithesis in character 
between Oedipus and Jocaste is intended by the poet to heighten and ennoble the 
character of Oedipus. O.has a moral and religious outlook in contrast with J.’s 
eixy kpatiotov (qv. E. Kalinka, Die Avbettsweise des Rhetors Dionys. D., like Plutarch, 
kept many works on the stocks at the same time. A. Kappelmacher, Zur Tragédie 
dev hellenistischen Zeit. A discussion of Ezechiel’s ’Egaywy) as illustrating the 
tendency of Hellenistic tragedy. O. Faller, Situation und Abfassungszeit dev Reden des 
hl. Ambrostus auf den Tod seines Bruders Satyrus. MiszELLEN : Scheindler on textual 
criticism of Homer. Max Miihl on Poseidonios and Demetrios of Phaleron. Runes 
argues that Dido was introduced into the story of Aeneas by Naevius. Wayman 
collects imitations of the sixth Eclogue from later literature. Hopfner on Sen. 
A pocol, 8. 3. Schuster on Martial I. 68. Hauler on fresh readings in Fronto. 


LANGUAGE. 


Indogermaniseche Forschungen. XLIII. 1. 1925. 


E. Sievers, Vedtsches und Indogermanisches (continued). An investigation of 
intonation and stress in connexion with vowel-gradation. K. Ettmayer, Dey Ortsname 
Luzern. The oldest documentary form is Luctaria, but the original form must have 
been *Luceria, probably side by side with Luceyna. From an examination of place- 
names with the same or cognate endings, which are most common in the sub-Alpine 
districts and in South Italy, the writer is disposed to assign them to Etruscan or to 
some other pre-Italic people. N. Jokl, Zum Evbwortschatz des Albanischen. Uses our 
increasing knowledge of Albanian vocabulary to trace its inheritance from Indo- 
European. G. N. Hatzidakis, ’A6i, dOotve, im Zakonischen. H. Peters- 
son, Ayvmenische Etymologien, J. B. Hoffmann, Beitrage zuy Kenntnis des Vulgériateins. 
Reviewing the critical commentary of A. H. Salonius on the Vitae patrum (Lund, 
Gleerup, 1920), the writer points out that the existence of the Greek original of this 
collection now enables us to reconstruct the vulgar Latin of the sixth century «.p. 
with approximate completeness; but progress is slow for lack of scholars who 
combine a knowledge of Hellenistic Greek, popular Latin, and the early monuments 
of the French language. He proceeds to indicate the lines which such a study should 
follow. Interesting points are the gradual disappearance of the simple edo ‘eat’; the 
loss of monosyllabic forms from ¢o ‘go’ (including such as eunt), so that we obtain 
the paradigm uado, uadis, uadit, imus, tts, uadunt ; the spread of diminutives—e.g. 
mersula, pauperculus; monkish euphemisms—e.g. vuina for stuprum, inimicus for 
diabolus, dormitio for mors ; the loss of the comparative adjectives: habuistt mitteve = 
mistsses; and such phrases as faceve nummos ‘make money,’ facere annum ‘make a 
year.’ Many of these changes are due to Hellenistic prototypes. G. Ipsen, Ein 
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sumevisches Wanderwort in Asien, Sumerian dingir ‘God,’ ‘ heaven,’ found in Turkish. 
In a supplement the writer deals with the two strata of Oriental loan-words in Indo- 
European: *sstéy and *pelekus are borrowed from pre-Semitic religions through 
Accadian. 


XLIII. 2. 1925. 


Wm. Havers, Der sog. ‘Nominativus pendens.’ Collects and discusses the very 
numerous instances of this use in Greek and Latin. 


Beiheft zum XLIII. Band, 1925. 


+K. Brugmann, Die Syntax des einfachen Satzes im Indovermanischen. This book 
represents the attempted completion of Brugmann’s Grundriss, in which the author 
was interrupted by his final illness in1g19. The section of the syntax is complete in 
itself, and has been edited and passed through the press by Dr. W. Porzig. The 
distress of the times accounts for the long delay. No account of so epoch-making a 
work is possible in this space. How much it has to teach the grammarian may be 
gathered even from the first page, on which the author insists that the sentence 
everywhere preceded the word; and the traditional grammar misleads us from the 
beginning by taking the statement as the primary linguistic form, and driving into 
the background Questions, Wishes, and in particular Exclamations and the so-called 
‘Interjections.’ The principles here laid down must in the end lead to the remodelling 
of all elementary teaching of languages. 


Société de Linguistique de Paris. Bulletin (1925). Tome 25. Fasc. 1. 


J. Bloch discusses Sanskrit and Dravidian. A.Sommerfelt replies to an article by 
A. Falk on ‘La Philosophie linguistique francaise.’ J. Vendryes discusses the 
graffiti of Graufesenque. We note tu0os> ,/tus-; cf. Goth. pisundi, Skt. tavah. 
Licuia : Aj«vOo0s (J. Vendryes). Oscan ettuns is the noun of the agent corresponding 
to Lat. itey, originally of religious significance. Accentuation of ‘Iwv, Iwves. 
E. Bourguet, Messenian xipos > Laconian P. Tedesko, Connexions 
of Sogdian and Sace. J. Morgenstierne on Afghan vind and hor. J. Przyluski, Non- 
Aryan borrowings in Indo-Aryan. A. Ernout, ‘ferae pecudes’ (Lucr. I. 14) is an 
example of asyndeton. J. Marouzeau discusses French accent, peasant dialect, etc. 
A. Meillet, the terminations are the only characteristic part of the I.-E. perfect ; the 
distinction between active and middle forms is not I.-E. The future may have 
originated in participial forms. He discusses the aorist of Trép0w, Pwridverpa: the 
T is not original. The Ablative with interdico is paralleled in the Avesta. 


Tome 25. Fasc. 2. 


Consists of reviews by A. Meillet. We may mention those on O. Jespersen’s 
Philosophy of Grammar; Stand und Aufgaben dev Sprachwissenschaft (Festschrift fir 
W. Streitberg); J. Wackernagel, Lectures on Syntax (the Ennian ‘tmesis,’ according 
to M., is mere mistaken imitation of epic; 40: dearorns : €vdov); Bechtel, Greek 
Dialects. 


Tome 25. Fasc. 3. 

J. Rozwadowski, Tasks of Linguistic, Etymologies; xopos: Slav. *kérva ‘cow,’ 
cf, iuuenis : tuuencus, Sus: Skt. sik ‘begetter’; cf. Pol. maciova for development of 
meaning. A. Meillet, J.-E. Nouns of Action in *-ti. Originally restricted, or nearly 
so, to compounds, Sanskrit mrtif is not ancient. In the simple nouns the root form 
expressed action, but in composition had a possessive meaning; cf. Skt. manaf, but 
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Sumanadh; pévos : evpévns. In Latin and Greek the original restriction of -# ig 
obscured ; but contrast the frequency of e.g. comuentio with the rarity of wentio. (The 
adverb partim> Vedic instr. in -t7, and is not accusative; im gives -em. J. Lothi 
writes on b-, sb-, in insular Celtic, etc. P. Tedesco, A4y>y in Sogdian. Ma 
Sjoestedt commences an article on Latin Itevatives in -tare (-sare): a Latin org 
Italic innovation ; semantically, the heir of Italo-Celtic ‘intensive-duratives ’ in -a-Jj 
and, like them, opposed usually to radical presents and presents in ye/o, and used toj 
restore in compound verbs the ‘imperfective’ sense lost in composition. Contrast] 
inspectave with imspicere. § Imperfective ’ may mean either ‘ durative’ or ‘undeter«j 
mined.’ A. Meillet, Tveatment of *-eu- in Letto-Lithuanian, 


Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschung. LII. 3-4. 1924-25. 


E. Leumann, Die neueren Arbeiten zuy indogermanischen Metrnik. Defends against 
Meillet his theories of the character of Indo-European metre, based on the remains § 
of one of the recently discovered languages, which he names ‘ North-Aryan’ org 
Sakian. W. S[chulze], Gothic liuta und weiha. E. Sittig, Zur mneugefundenen 
kyprischen Sprache. Id., Zwei etymologische Vermutungen (i.) xvvdyxns= 
Hipponax Fr. I. 1=‘ strangler of ill-luck,’ from the unlucky throw of the dice called¥ 
xtov: cf. Skt. Svaghnin, Gk, xivdvvos, (ii.) In Ig. Tab. passim the phrase wivo pequo is 
not dual, but neut. pl.; for wivo cf. dvSpdroda, mancipia. Id., Ein Betonungsgesetz% 
litauischer Optative. J, Loewenthal, Latin salmo. Cf. salmén- with A.-S. and O.H.G. 
salo ‘dark-coloured,’ and for the application Eng. grilse, gray. WW. Krause writes on¥ 
elliptical duals of the type pitara ‘parents.’ K. Baga, Die Metatonie im Litauischen] 
und Lettischen. E. Lewy, Etymologien, 


LIII. 1-2. 1925. 


H. Corrodi, Das Subject dey sog. unpersdnlichen Verben. Rejects Brugmann’s§ 
theory that es, z/, 24, etc., are meaningless, and also the theory that they denote § 
a mysterious power, and suggests generally that they refer to the given situation. } 
E. Fraenkel, Zuy balto-slavischen Grammatik. II. M. Lambertz, Italo-albanische q 
Dialektstudien. J. Schwers, Die lettische Kultuy im Spiegel des deutschen Lehnworts. % 
R. Loewe, Die Vocativpartikel in dev griechischen Prosa. Examines the use of 6 with ] 
vocatives: e.g. it is regularly used in weenie deities. F. Specht, Zur Ut, 


Deklination. 
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